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GOVERNMENT PERFORMANCE AND RESULTS 
ACT IMPLEMENTATION: HOW TO ACHIEVE 
RESULTS 


MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Information, and Technology, 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Stephen Horn (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Horn, Sessions, and Davis of Virginia. 

Staff present: J. Russell George, staff director; Anna Miller and 
John Hynes, professional staff members; Andrea Miller, clerk; and 
David McMillen and Mark Stephenson, minority professional staff 
members. 

Mr. Horn. A quorum being present in a few minutes, the Sub- 
committee on Government Management, Information, and Tech- 
nology will come to order. This morning we are holding an over- 
sight hearing on the implementation of the Results Act, the official 
name being the Government Performance and Results Act, or 
GPRA, as some call it. 

Today, we will examine the status of the consultation process re- 
quired under the Government Performance and Results Act. 

From now until August, executive branch agencies will be con- 
sulting with Congress and other stakeholders on the contents of 
their strategic plans. They will explain how the goals and objec- 
tives in the plans have been developed, whether those goals and ob- 
jectives are consistent with their mission statements, and how they 
plan to measure achievement toward those goals. 

These plans will provide the framework for agency management 
to examine activities throughout the organization, helping to en- 
sure that all activities relate to and promote the agency’s basic 
mission. To Congress this is an opportunity for broad discussions 
about an agency’s overall direction and program priorities. 

Today, the subcommittee is going to examine what the consulta- 
tion process will actually involve. The General Accounting Office 
will describe what Congress and the agency should expect from the 
consultation process. And I might add that we will ask our friends 
from the General Accounting Office to sit with the panels as they 
follow because I would like your reaction as we go through this. 

( 1 ) 
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We will also hear from three agencies, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Social Security Administration, 
and the Forest Service. Representatives from these agencies will 
discuss how they are preparing to consult with their committees of 
jurisdiction and describe their plans for full Government Perform- 
ance and Results Act implementation. All three of these agencies 
were early pilots of that law. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has used performance reporting to monitor the 
success of its programs since fiscal year 1994. The Social Security 
Administration has been reporting on performance for 2 years in 
its accountability report. 

This reporting covers a wide range of measures for disability and 
appeals-related performance outputs and outcomes. The Forest 
Service has been preparing strategic plans every 5 years since 1974 
and preparing an annual report of accomplishments under the For- 
est and Ranges Lands Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974. 

One of the difficulties in measuring performance in the Federal 
Government is the wide variation among agencies in their means 
of delivery and services to taxpayers. Agencies such as Housing 
and Urban Development are grantmaking organizations, passing 
out funds to States, not-for-profit organizations, local governments, 
and other entities. 

In such cases, non-Federal entities control final delivery to the 
end user. Other agencies, such as the Social Security Administra- 
tion, provide benefits directly to recipients. Still others, such as the 
Forest Service, provide indirect benefits. The Forest Service pro- 
tects the natural environment and maintains natural resources so 
that Americans can enjoy their heritage. They also build roads into 
the national forest that permit those that are logging trees to gain 
access to parts of the national forest. 

These differences influence how desired outcomes are measured. 
A grantmaking agency, such as the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, must design partnership agreements with its 
service providers to ensure that providers measure their perform- 
ance and outcomes. An agency that provides benefits directly can 
measure outcomes and qualities of service much more directly. 
However, it must deal with competing priorities. Does it satisfy the 
customer at the expense of accuracy? Does it focus on service or 
stewardship? Which comes first, customer service or accountability? 

The Forest Service must pursue goals that come to fruition very 
slowly and cope with multiple stakeholders that have a variety of 
needs. And our question will be, how do you measure success when 
it takes years for a tree to grow? The bottom line is that agencies 
must grapple with these and other difficulties of measuring per- 
formance. 

The incentive is that an informed awareness of performance 
brings tangible benefits. Agencies will be able to identify programs 
that are inefficient, underperforming or even obsolete. Congress 
and other stakeholders will benefit from improved performance and 
greater results. 

Another challenge for Congress is how to coordinate the Govern- 
ment Performance and Results Act consultation process. The lead- 
ership of the House has established teams coordinated by Rep- 
resentative Burton, the chair of our full committee. Representative 
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Kasich, chairman of the Budget Committee, and Representative 
Livingston, the chair of the Appropriations Committee and its var- 
ious subcommittees. 

The teams consist of staff members from different committees. 
They will facilitate discussions and attempt to resolve disagree- 
ments over priorities. It is important to understand that the team 
concept is not intended to prevent any Members or staff from seek- 
ing consultation from any agency. It is primarily intended as an 
oversight tool to promote a consensus where there are competing 
goals or priorities. Simply, the agency should be consulting with 
stakeholders outside of the Federal Government who will also have 
divergent interests and preferences. 

While this is a challenging process, it is thoroughly worthwhile 
and we need to get information about it. Experiments undertaken 
by States, local governments, and other countries, have produced 
excellent results. At the end of our session today, we will recess 
this hearing until Thursday, March 13th in order to hear about one 
of those success stories. 

The mayor of New York, the Honorable Rudolph Giuliani, will 
testify on how New York City, and especially the New York City 
Police Department, has been reformed by the same principles that 
are embodied in the Federal Government Performance and Results 
Act. 

We hope that this legislation will result in similar success stories 
at the Federal level. 

Today’s hearing includes several witnesses commenting on the 
implementation of the act. Appearing today are Mr. Nye Stevens, 
Director, Federal Management and Workforce Issues, General Gov- 
ernment Division, U.S. General Accounting Office, accompanied by 
Assistant Director Chris Mihm. 

We will hear their expert opinion on how the consultation proc- 
ess is going. Then we will have testimony from a panel of experts, 
who will bring us up-to-date on how their agencies are complying 
with the law. 

Those witnesses will be Dwight Robinson, the Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development; John Dyer, Act- 
ing Principal Deputy Commissioner of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration; accompanied by Carolyn Shearin Jones, Director of the Of- 
fice of Strategic Management; and Ron Stewart, Acting Deputy 
Chief, Programs and Legislation, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Forest Service. 

We thank you all for joining us. We look forward to your testi- 
mony. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Davis, if he 
would like to make an opening statement? 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. I will be very brief. I appreciate you 
holding these hearings. I think the Government Performance and 
Results Act offers great potential and possibilities for enabling Gov- 
ernment to work better and more efficiently. As we try to define 
the congressional oversight role in this, I think these hearings are 
going to be very helpful to us. And I would associate myself with 
the remarks expressed by the chairman earlier and look forward to 
today’s hearing. Thank you. 
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Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman for his comments. And now, 
as you know, being regular witnesses here, we do swear in all wit- 
nesses before their testimony is given. Once they have been sworn 
in, their written statement is put in the record. We would appre- 
ciate it if you would summarize the high points of your statement 
and we will move right along. 

As I said earlier, for those who have entered later, that the gen- 
tlemen from the General Accounting Office will continue to sit with 
the witnesses and we would appreciate their comments at various 
points, certainly, at the end of the hearing or during the testimony. 
So if you would rise and raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. The clerk will note that both witnesses have affirmed. 
Please begin, Mr. Stevens. 

STATEMENTS OF L. NYE STEVENS, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL MAN- 
AGEMENT AND WORKFORCE ISSUES, GENERAL GOVERN- 
MENT DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY J. CHRISTOPHER MIHM, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, FEDERAL MANAGEMENT AND WORKFORCE ISSUES, 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

After 3 V 2 years of planning and preparation and pilots and per- 
haps a few instances of procrastination, we are finally entering 
that stage in the implementation of the Government Performance 
and Results Act where every agency in the executive branch has 
to produce something tangible, a strategic plan that sets forth its 
mission and goals and its strategies for meeting those goals. 

Agency strategic plans are due to be submitted to Congress at 
the end of September of this year, and the law requires that agen- 
cies develop them in consultation with Congress and in soliciting 
the views of other stakeholders in the agency’s mission. The con- 
sultations are just now beginning to take place. 

Of the 24 largest executive branch agencies, only 4 departments 
and 7 independent agencies have done any consultations at all, and 
most of those were done because congressional committee staff 
called up the agencies and asked them to come rather than at the 
agency’s initiative. 

We interviewed participants in most of those meetings at the re- 
quest of the House Budget Committee chairman. The participants 
we interviewed on both sides characterized the meeting so far not 
as real consultations on GPRA, but more as briefings or pre- 
consultations or preliminary consultations. 

While both committee staff and agency officials had generally 
positive comments about these meetings, they stressed the point 
that it is going to take time and considerably more experience be- 
fore a coherent specific set of best practices for these meetings 
emerges. 

Instead, they suggested some general approaches to successful 
consultations that center on the creation of shared expectations be- 
tween committees and agencies. Because Mr. Chairman, this is 
new ground. The consultations entail a very different working rela- 
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tionship between the branches of Government that has generally 
prevailed in the past. 

You are familiar with previous executive branch attempts to ini- 
tiate linking results with resources like PPBS, the Planning Pro- 
gramming Budgeting System under President Johnson, and MBO, 
under the Nixon administration, and the zero-based budgeting ini- 
tiative. 

One of the principal defects of these, the reasons they failed to 
take hold for the long run, was that they ignored the need for con- 
structive, candid communication and shared goals across the 
branches of Government, a failing that was recognized very well by 
the authors of the Government Performance and Results Act. 

Creating shared expectations was identified as an essential start- 
ing point for successful consultations in our interviews. Several of 
the less successful experiences, so far, stem from the failure to de- 
fine up front what both sides expect to achieve from their discus- 
sions. 

With this perspective, the letter of February 25th from the con- 
gressional leadership to 0MB represents an excellent step forward 
in establishing generic expectations for the content of the strategic 
plans and for the type of topics that the leadership expects will 
often come up in the meetings themselves. All of our interviews 
preceded this letter, of course, and were not informed by the gen- 
erally comprehensive guidance that it provides. 

At the same time, both committee staff and the agency officials 
we interviewed stress that consultations ultimately must be tai- 
lored to individual committees, to their needs, their varying knowl- 
edge levels and to the degree of policy agreement or disagreement 
that exists both within Congress and between Congress and the ad- 
ministration on strategic issues. 

The need to anticipate and address differing views of what is to 
be discussed was a recurrent theme in our interviews. In general, 
we found that congressional staff wanted a deeper examination of 
the details of agency’s strategic plans and frequently issues related 
to specific programs than the agencies were predisposed to engage 
in. They wanted more commonly to keep discussions at a higher 
level on missions and strategies rather than specific program 
issues. 

While GPRA does not resolve this difference, recognizing that it 
exists and addressing it directly is most likely to lead to fruitful 
discussions and to avoid miscommunication or talking past each 
other from the outset. 

Another key consideration that emerged is the importance of en- 
gaging the right people in these discussions. Almost everyone we 
talked with stressed the importance of having program people from 
the agencies in the consultations, as well as officials with the au- 
thority to revise the agency’s strategic plan. 

To be successful, it’s generally recognized that GPRA can’t be a 
staff-driven exercise, but must be the basis for daily operations 
within the agencies, and those with authority over those operations 
need to be involved in the discussions over the plans. 

And similarly, congressional staff that we interviewed noted that 
true consultation can’t take place without eventually engaging 
Members. The fact that a number of committees are planning hear- 
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ings this spring to provide oversight on agency GPRA efforts is cer- 
tainly a good sign in that respect. 

And finally, as was recognized in the congressional leadership 
letter, it was clear to everyone involved in the consultations to date 
that they have begun what has to be a long-term iterative process 
that is going to take a good deal of time to bring to completion. As 
one agency official put it, to be useful, the strategic plan must be 
viewed as a dynamic document subject to change and open to criti- 
cism by all participants in the process. 

That is a summary of our statement, Mr. Chairman; Mr. Mihm 
and I can respond to any questions you have on it, or other aspects 
of GPRA. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stevens follows:] 
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Managing for Results: 

Enhancing the Usefulness of GPRA Consultations 
Between the Expcnt.ive Branch and Congress 

Summary Statement of L. Nye Stevens 
Director, Federal Management and Workforce Issues 
General Government Division 

Under the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA), each agency is to 
develop a strategic plan to lay out its mission, long-term goals, and strategies for 
achieving those goals. Agencies are required to submit their plans to Congress by 
September 30, 1997, and the plans are to take into consideration the views of Congress 
and other stakeholders. To ensure that these views are considered, GPRA requires 
that as agencies develop their strategic plans, they consult with Congress and solicit 
the views of other stakeholders. 

Although GPRA requires congressional consultations, it does not specify what 
constitutes a consultation, at what point in the development process of a strategic 
plan the consultations should take place, or which committees should be involved in 
consultations. Both committee staff and agency officials GAO interviewed recognize 
that the consultations on strategic planning are important to developing an agency 
plan that appropriately takes into account the views of Congress. However, as is to be 
expected during the initial stages of a new effort, all participants are struggling to 
define how the consultation process can work effectively. 

Although the establishment of a set of best practices, or the attainment of common 
understandings of what consultations wiU entail, can help ensure that those 
consultations are as productive as possible, no single set of best practices has yet 
emerged. Instead, GAO's work on preliminary consultations suggested some general 
approaches that may contribute to the usefulness of future consultations. These 
approaches include creating shared expectations, engaging the right people, addressing 
differing views of what is to be discussed, and establishing a consultation process that 
is iterative. A recent letter to the Director of the Office of Management and Budget 
from the Speaker of the House, the House Msgority Leader, the Senate Majority 
Leader, and key committee chairmen from both the House and the Senate on GPRA- 
requlred consultations should provide a good foundation for successful consultations. 
Ultimately, the guidelines included in the letter, the approaches GAO identified, and 
other practices that may emerge as agency officials and committee staff continue to 
learn to work together in developing strategic plans, can help create a set of practices 
that promote successful consultations. Successful consultations, in turn, can promote 
a basic understanding among the stakeholders of the competing demands that 
confront most agencies and congressional staff, the limited resources available to 
them, and how those demands and resources require careful and continuous 
balancing. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss ways of enhancing the usefulness of 
consultations between executive branch agencies and Congress, as the agencies develop 
their strategic plans. Under the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA), each 
agency is to develop a strategic plan to lay out its mission, long-term goals, and strategies 
for achieving those goals. Agencies are required to submit their plans to Congress by 
September 30, 1997. The strategic plans are to take into consideration the views of 
Congress and other stakeholders. To ensure that these views are taken into account, 
GPRA requires agencies to consult with Congress and solicit the views of other 
stakeholders as they develop their strategic plans. 

These consultations provide an important opportunity for Congress and the executive 
branch to work together to ensure that agency missions are focused, goals are specific 
and results-oriented, and strategies and funding expectations are appropriate and 
reasonable. In previous testimony before the full Committee on February 12, we 
identified examples of management-related challenges stemming from unclear agency 
missions; the lack of results-oriented performance goals; the absence of well-conceived 
strategies to meet those goals; and the failure to gather and use accurate, reliable, and 
timely program performance and cost informatian to measure progress in achieving 
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results.’ We also described how GPRA can assist Congress and the executive branch in 
addressing these challenges and improving the management of federal agencies. 

Congress and the administration have both demonstrated that they recognize that 
successful consultations are key to the success of GPRA and therefore to sustained 
improvements in federal management. For example, Congress signaled its strong 
commitment to GPRA and the consultation process through a February 26, 1997, letter to 
the Director of the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) from the Speaker of the 
House, the House Majority Leader, the Senate Mtyority Leader, and key committee 
chairmen from both the House and the Senate. The letter underscored the importance 
that the congressional msgority places on the implementation of GPRA, noted a 
willingness on the part of Congress to work cooperatively with the administration, and 
established expectations for consultations. The administration also has shown its 
commitment to consulting with Congress on agency strategic plans through a letter from 
the Director of 0MB to executive agencies sent last November and earlier guidance to 
agencies on the preparation of strategic plans. 

This willingness on the part of Congress and the administration to work together is a 
likely precondition to successful consultations. Nonetheless, the consultations may still 
prove difficult because they entail a different working relationship between agencies and 


’See Managing for Results: Using GPRA to Assist Conereissional and Executive Branch 
Decisionmaking (GAO/T-GGD-9743, Feb. 12, 1997). 
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Congress than has generally prevailed in the past In a forthcoming report, we wfll 
compare and contrast key design elements and approaches of GPRA with those of past 
federal initiatives that sought to link resources to results, such as the Planning- 
Programining-Budgeting System (PPBS) and Zero-Base Budgeting (ZBB). One clear lesson 
that emerged from those prior initiatives is that constructive communication across the 
branches of government Is difficult, but absolutely essential if management reform is to 
be sustained. Discussions between agencies and Congress on strategic planning are likely 
to underscore the competing and conflicting goals of many federal programs, as well as 
the sometimes different expectations of the legislative and executive branches. 

Over the past few months, we have been asked to help brief a number of congressional 
committees on GPRA and, in some cases, directly assist them in their consultations with 
agencies. Building in part on that effort, and at the request of the Chairman of the House 
Budget Committee, we have been examining selected consultations on strategic plans that 
have taken place thus far. As part of related work we were doing in January looking at 
agencies' progress in developing strategic plans, officials at the headquarters level, from 
11 of the 24 largest executive branch agencies, said that they had been in contact with 
congressional committees-often at the initiative of Congress-on their strategic plans. 
Headquarters-level officials in the remaining 13 executive branch agencies said that 
although they had not met with congressional staff, officials from some of their 
components had met with authorizing committees and appropriating subcommittees on 
matters related to strategic planning. 
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For our current review, we selected consultations to cover a range of types of 
interactions (from single meetings to sustained contacts), types of agencies (e.g., 
regulatory, direct service, and business-like), and type of congressional committee (e.g., 
authorizing and appropriating). Based on our selection criteria, we interviewed staff from 
five House committees who participated in the selected consultations with agencies. 

These interviews Included staff from both authorizing committees and the appropriations 
committee. We also interviewed officials from 9 of the 1 1 executive agencies who 
participated in those consultations. All of the selected consultations took place before 
the congressional letter was sent in late February. Our work was aimed at identifying 
approaches that, in the view of congressional staff and agency officials, have the potential 
to enhance the usefulness of the consultations required by GPRA. As agreed vrith the 
Chairman of the House Budget Committee and this Subcommittee, I will discuss the 
results of that work today. 

NUMBER AND SCOPE OF CONSULTATIONS. THUS FAR. PROVinK 
A LIMITED BASIS FOR IDENTIFYING USEFUL PRACTICES 

Congressional staff and agency officials expressed a widespread appreciation for the 
essential role that consultations can play in the development of a strategic plan that is 
useful to the agency and appropriately takes into account the views of Congress. 

Although GPRA requires congressional consultations, it does not specify what constitutes 
a consultation, at what point in the development process of a strategic plan the 

4 
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consultation or consultations should take place, or which committees should be involved 
in consultations. Establishing a set of best practices or reaching a common 
understanding of what consultations will entail can help ensure that the consultations are 
as productive as possible. However, congressional staff and agency officials said they 
believed that because of their generally limited experience with such consultations, it will 
take time for Congress and agencies to develop a base of common experiences from 
which to build a set of specific best practices for future consultations. 

Most committee staff and agency officials had positive comments about the meetings that 
have been held thus far. However, both committee staff and agency officials-committee 
staff in particular-stressed the very limited nature of the meetings. The meetings varied 
significantly, ranging from routine base-touching sessions with congressional staff as part 
of an agency's broad scan of internal and external stakeholders, to substantive and candid 
dialogue on an agency's mission, strategic goals, strategies to achieve those goals, and 
outcome-related performance measures. 

Most committee staff and some agency officials we spoke with characterized the meetings 
that have taken place thus far as briefings, preconsultations, or preliminary consultations. 
Thus, at this early point, no single set of best practices for consultations has emerged 
from the preliminary meetings. Instead, committee staff and agency officials suggested 
some general approaches that center on the creation of shared expectations between 
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committee staff and agency officials that contribute to the usefulness of such 
consultations. 


CREATING SHAEED EXPECTATIONS WAS IDENTlFIEn 
AS AN ESSENTIAL STARTING POINT 
FOR SlICCESSFin, CONST fl^TATTONS 

By working together to create shared expectations, consultation participants can establish 
an understanding of what they want to discuss, what they do not want to enter into the 
discussions, and what they expect to achieve from their discussions. To avoid 
misunderstandings and consequent disappointment, both committee staff and agency 
officials identified a need to define "up front" what they expect to achieve from 
consultations. For example, one committee staff member said that he asked for and 
expected to receive background information in the initial meeting with an agency about 
what the agency had done to achieve the requirements of GPRA, and that his 
expectations were met. However, in another case, two committee staff who asked for 
and expected a discussion on an agency’s mission statement, its consistency with statute, 
and its relationship to the agency's strategic goals, among other things, were 
disappointed. Instead, they received a 1-1/2 hour slide show on the requirements of 
GPRA, even though they had told the agency beforehand that they did not need such a 
presentation. 
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The congressional letter provided guidelines that are intended to make consultations more 
productive. For example, the letter described expectations for the contents of draft 
strategic plans and said that agencies should provide relevant mateiials in advance of 
consultations. The congressional letter also provided a list of the types of topics that the 
congressional majority expects to be discussed during consultations. Our work suggests 
that the guidelines in the congressional letter should go a long way toward assisting 
committees and agencies in conducting their consultations by helping to establish a 
shared understanding of the congressional majority's expectations. For example, two 
committee staff members told us that they encouraged agencies to provide them with 
relevant documents, including early drafts of strategic plans, before the meetings. This 
enabled them to prepare questions and suggestions in advance. It also helped them focus 
better on the presentations and discussions taking place during the meetings by 
eliminating the need to read and respond to the documents at the same time. Another 
committee staff member stressed the importance of limiting the materials provided as 
part of consultations to critical documents, because congressional staff workloads 
severely constrain the time available to read additional paperwork. 

Although the congressional letter helps to establish generic expectations that would be 
useful in helping to provide a good foundation for successful consultations, both 
committee staff and agency officials we interviewed stressed that consultations ultimately 
must be tailored to the individual experiences and needs of congressional committees and 
agencies. More specifically, congressional staff and agency officials noted that the 
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Wstorical relationships between an agency and Congress, the strategic issues confronting 
the agency, and the degree of policy agreement or disagreement within Congress and 
between Congress and the administration on those strategic issues will heavUy influence 
the way consultations are carried out 

They also noted that these political differences will affect the probability of success of 
the consultations from either a the congressional or agency perspective. For example, 
one committee staff member said that mtgor disagreements existed between the political 
parties as to the basic direction of an agency under his committee's jurisdiction. 
According to this staff member, when subcommittee staff met with this agency's officials, 
the discussion quicldy became quite confrontational, and the session only served to 
reinforce tensions rather than resolve them. To avoid repeating this situation, the staff 
member has sought to focus subsequent meetings on elements of the agency's strategic 
plan on which the possibility for consensus exists, such as how best to manage programs, 
and either leave issues arising from contentious policy differences for later consideration 
or address them through correspondence with the agency. The staff member contrasted 
the consultations with this agency with those engaged in with another agency, also under 
the jurisdiction of his committee, where broad agreement existed between the Members 
of the committee and agency officials on the appropriate goals for the agency and how 
those goals should be met. In this case, he said the consultation process differed 
significantly in process and tone from the one in which strong differences existed on 
basic policy issues. 
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Our discussions with congressional staff and agency officials indicated that consultations 
also are more effective when they are tailored for the interests and knowledge levels of 
participants. An approach that committee staff and agency officials generally said helped 
them use time productively in initial consultations consisted of gearing agency 
presentations to the level of interest and understanding of the committee staff. One staff 
member stressed the importance of providing information on improvements that have 
occurred in programs where strategic planning has been used successfully. Two staff 
members said that when they had their initial meetings with the agencies, they were just 
beginning to understand what GPRA required and what the agencies were doing to fulfill 
its requirements. Consequently, they favored having basic overview briefings at those 
initial meetings. Other staff felt that they were already well acquainted with GPRA; they 
therefore said that such briefings would be a waste of time. In addition, these latter staff 
members said that agencies should encourage follow-up questions after each meeting and 
feedback on what went well and what did not go well during the meeting. 

Our discussions with committee staff and agency officials suggest that as committees and 
agencies work together to create shared expectations, some general approaches may 
contribute to the usefulness of the consultations. These ^proaches include the need for 
engaging the right people, addressing differing views of what is to be discussed, and 
establishing a consultation process that is iterative. 
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Engaging the Right People 

Including people who are knowledgeable about the topic at hand is obviously important 
to any meeting. Almost everyone we talked with, both committee staff and agency 
officials, stressed the importance of having agency officials who can answer specific 
program-related questions attend the consultations, as well as officials with authority to 
revise the agency's strategic plans. Otherwise, as both committee staff and agency 
officials said, consultations run the risk of becoming purely a staff-driven exercise that 
lacks a real link to agency management decisions. 

According to committee staff, agency officials with varying responsibilities need to be 
involved in consultations. For example, two committee staff members observed that, 
initially, agency consultations with congressional staff should include, at a minimum, 
officials with direct program responsibility in agencies, as well as individuals from agency 
staff offices with general planning responsibilities. According to the committee staff 
members, the direct involvement of program-level agency officials is important in order to 
demonstrate that decisions made as part of the strategic planning process are serving as a 
basis for daily operations within the agency. These staff members noted that a measure 
of GPRA's success is the identification of program officials who are able to (1) clearly 
show how their program goals are directly linked to agency strategic goals and (2) 
demonstrate how they are using GPRA to manage their operations. According to the 
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committee staff members, the involvement of program officials also is more likely to 
ensure that consultations are informative for both Congress and the agency. 

Staff from trs'o committees underscored the Importance of including in the consultations 
congressional staff who have knowledge of GPRA, strategic planning, and the ways 
Congress can use GPRA to aid its decisionmaking. They also noted that staff who could 
discuss the intricacies of agency programs and who had strong public policy and finance 
backgrounds also should be brought in to the consultations to analyze the plans and the 
supporting documentation that agencies provided. 

As the consultations proceed, according to committee staff, the involvement of Members 
of Congress and senior management within agencies is important because Members and 
senior managers are ultimately responsible for making decisions about agency strategic 
directions and the level of program funding. In addition, staff said the involvement of 
senior management demonstrates their personal commitment and, in cases where that 
commitment may not be present, is helpful to building that commitment For example, 
one committee staff member said that the higher the level of agency management 
involved in consultations, the better the quality of the ^ency testimonies at oversight 
hearings and the greater the importance given to GPRA and the strategic planning process 
within the agencies. 
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A staff member from another committee said that true consultation cannot take place 
without engaging Members of Congress. He said that committee staff should be involved 
in the initial briefings but that, as discussions progressed, Members needed to be directly 
involved. Member involvement could be obtained in a number of ways in addition to 
active participation in consultation sessiona For example, Members could send letters to 
agencies posing questions on strategic plans and formally documenting their views on key 
issues. 

Another staff member said that hearings are important because not only do they result in 
Member involvement, but they also require the participation of senior agency 
management. In that regard, a number of House committees are considering holding 
hearings this spring, after at least some consultations have taken place, in order to 
provide oversight on agency GPRA efforts and as a way of creating a public record of 
agreements reached during consultations. 

Cktngressionai staff and agency officials generally agreed that consultations should be 
bipartisan and bicameral to ensure buy-in from all cognizant parties. In addition, both 
committee staff and agency officials agreed that, to the extent feasible, consultations 
should be held jointly with appropriate authorizing, budget, and appropriating committees. 
Committee staff recognized that due to the at times overlapping jurisdictions of 
congressional committees, obtairung the involvement of all interested congressional 
committees in a coordinated approach to consultations can be challenging. The often 
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overlapping or fragmented nature of federal program efforts--a problem that has been 
extensively documented in our work-underscores the importance of a coordinated 
consultation process.’ In that regard, the effort now under way in the House to form 
teams of congressional staff from different committees to have a direct role in the 
consultation process should prove helpful. 

From our discussions with committee staff and agency officials, it was not apparent that 
there was consistency in the meetings that have been held thus far. Some agencies have 
met with their authorizing committees; others with their appropriators. Of the five House 
committees whose staff we interviewed, four committees included minority staff in their 
meetings. And although some House committee staff attempted to include Senate staff 
and staff from other House committees, their attempts thus far have met with only limited 
success. 

Committee staff and agency officials often favored agencies' obtaining the views of other 
stakeholders in developing draft strategic plans before congressional consultations took 
place. One committee staff member said that stakeholders could provide, information that 
could help an agency show' a link between the achievement of its programs' strategic 
goals and the resources required to achieve them. An agency official said that 
stakeholders have helped to identify the major strategic issues facing his agency. For 
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example, he said that stakeholders helped to identify perceived strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities, and challenges that would be involved in making strategic changes and 
achieving his agency's goals. In addition, he said that stakeholders also helped identify 
future strategic issues and ways to address those issues through strategic planning. 

Addressing Differing Views of Wliat Is to Be Discussed 

Committee staff and agency officials often presented differing views on what they 
believed the level of detail discussed during consultations should be. Congressional staff, 
on the whole, wanted a deeper examination of the details of agency strategic plans. 
Specifically, some staff wanted to know how programs support an agency's achievement 
of its strategic goals and how the achievement of the agency's goals would be determined. 
In contrast, other congressional staff noted that because some agencies lack baseline and 
trend data needed to establish performance goals, it is not possible to discuss program 
performance measures. Therefore, the staff noted the consultations needed to focus on 
the proccgg of agencies' strategic planning efforts, such as planning schedules and time 
frames and building capacity. 

Some agency officials, however, said that it was their general impression that the 
consultations were to concern only their strategic plans, not issues related to specific 
programs. As a result, these agency officials said they wanted the discussions kept at a 
higher level-for example, on agency mission and strategic goals. These officials said that 
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they did not believe that the consultation was a forum for discussing program 
performance goals, measures, and costs. Other agency officials, however, observed that 
agencies should be prepared to provide information on programmatic issues as well as 
missions and goals. 

Most committee staff agreed with this latter view, saying that agencies heed to be 
prepared to engage in discussions that go beyond mission and goals to the program level 
and the rationale for specific performance measures. For example, two committee staff 
members said that for agencies to provide a list of goals-whether program performance 
goals or strategic goals-without data to show why those goals were chosen and how 
progress toward achievmg the goals would be measured, was meaningless. One of the 
two staff members said agency officials need to ensure that their officials understand the 
importance of having data to support their strategic planning efforts and of supplying 
those supporting data to Congress as part of their consultations. The other staff member 
expiamed that one reason Members and committee staff needed such information was to 
enable them to intelligently assist agencies m selecting appropriate performance 
• measures. 

Establishing a Consultation Process That Is Iterative 

All of the committee staff and agency officials we spoke vrith acknowledged that they had 
just begun an iterative process that will take time to complete. In addition, both 
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committee staff and agency officiais recognized that GPRA-required consultations were 
new and would require a learning period. As a result, all staff and officials agreed that 
they should meet as many times as both sides feel is necessary. This point is echoed in 
the congressional letter to the Director of OMB, which emphasizes that agency officials 
and committee staff may need to continually work on updated versions of the strategic 
plans; 

One committee staff member and one agency official said tirat it w'as unreasonable to 
think that this year's consultations would be all-inclusive and totally productive. A 
committee staff member added that agencies need to have a constant dialogue with 
congressional staff. Finally, an agency official said that all consultation participants must 
accept that to be useful, the strategic plan must be viewed as a dynamic document, 
subject to change and open to criticism by all participants. 


In summary, Mr, Chairman, both committee staff and agency officials we spoke with 
recognized that the consultations on strategic planning are iinportant to developing an 
agency plan that appropriately takes into account the views of Congress. However, as is 
to be expected during the initial stages of a new effort, all participants are struggling to 
define how the consultation process can work effectively. As 1 mentioned, the letter from 
Congress to OMB should be particularly helpful in this regard. In our discussions with 
committee staff and agency officials, they nofed some general approaches, including 
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engaging the right people, addressing difiering views of what is to be discussed, and 
establishing a consultation process that is iterative, that may contribute to the usefulness 
of consultations. Ultimately, these approaches, along with other practices that may 
emerge as agency officials and committee staff continue to learn to work together in 
developing strategic plans, can help create a basic understanding among the stakeholders 
of the competing demands that confront most agencies and congressional staff, the 
iimited resources available to them, and how those demands and resources require 
careful and continuous balancing. We look forward to continuing to work with you and 
other committees on GPEA 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement I would be pleased to respond to 
any questions that you or Members of the Subcommittee may have. 


(410U0) 
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Mr. Horn. I appreciate having that summary and your more 
thorough and complete written document was submitted. As I said, 
that will be part of the record. And besides the questions Members 
of the panel have, we may well be sending you some written ques- 
tions in the interest of time. 

I now yield to our distinguished vice chairman to begin the ques- 
tioning, Mr. Sessions of Texas. 

Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman, thank you so much. Mr. Stevens, 
Mr. Mihm, thank you so much for taking the time to be with us 
today. 

As a person who is concerned about the discussion that you just 
enlightened us on, and that is GPRA, and how the agencies are 
looking at this, I heard you say that they are just now looking at 
a response and a mechanism and putting in place those mecha- 
nisms to respond to this. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Stevens. As far as implementation of GPRA as a whole is 
concerned, there is a great degree of variability. Some agencies 
have been engaged in pilot programs for a number of years. 

What I was referring specifically to was the consultation process 
with Congress. That is only just beginning, and there have only 
been a few very sporadic consultations really done at the instiga- 
tion of Congress rather than the agencies itself. 

Mr. Sessions. We are, I believe, trying to look at how important 
this is on a going-forth basis to determine from a perspective of an 
agency what their mission statement is to their authority given in 
laws. 

Do you have any examples of perhaps an agency that has a mis- 
sion statement or things that they do that are not related to that 
authority that they have been given in statutes? 

Mr. Stevens. There are some agencies, Mr. Sessions, that do not 
have organic statutes. I am familiar, for example, with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, which was established by a reor- 
ganization plan in the early 1980’s, and that was a conglomeration 
of program responsibilities collected from a number of departments; 
and to my knowledge, they have never been encapsulated in an 
overall statement of the mission of the agency. They generally had 
to package those responsibilities in a mission statement of their 
own. 

I think the Environmental Protection Agency is in the same boat, 
they never had an organic statute. What they’ve had is a dozen or 
so very important laws they are responsible for carrying out, some 
of which are clearer than others, some of which are in conflict. 
They have had to balance that and GPRA is certainly forcing them 
to do so. 

Mr. Sessions. Do you believe that they are responsibly looking 
inward at that themselves when they try to respond, or have you 
had any particular contact with these two agencies? 

Mr. Stevens. With those two agencies? 

Mr. Sessions. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Mihm had closer contact with both than I 
have. 

Mr. Mihm. In the case of FEMA, we have done some work now 
probably about IV 2 years ago looking at how they changed their 
program operations to be more consistent with what they under- 
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stood their mission to be. We did not do a legal scrub to see if it 
was consistent with any statute, though. We looked at generally 
how they are seeking to become more effective within what they 
define and what they understand to be their legal mission. 

In the case of the Environmental Protection Agency, we have 
also done work there and have found similar challenges in that 
they are less concerned with trying to get an overall or overarching 
organic legislation, and are concerned with how do they balance off 
the competing demands that are placed upon them by different leg- 
islative requirements. 

And this is the type of issue, Mr. Sessions, that we are seeing 
in agency, after agency, even those that do have organic legislation. 
Over time, as new social and economical problems have arisen, 
we’ve put new responsibilities on agencies without going back and 
doing an examination and seeing if the sum total of what we are 
doing, leads to overall irrationality. 

There is a real need to do this examiniation in agency after agen- 
cy. We encourage them that this is one of the starting points of 
congressional consultation to go up there and say, this is the sum 
total of the demands that are put on us that we see legislatively. 
Here are the priorities that we are setting. Give us guidance. Con- 
gress, on how best to adjust those priorities and balance them off 
against one another. 

Mr. Sessions. It’s interesting that your comments relate to 
FEMA. Without trying to pick on FEMA, I saw in last week’s news- 
paper a discussion about how they are spending millions of dollars 
to save some golf courses that may be in harm’s way either as a 
result of floods or other things. And it seems like that somewhere 
inherent within their either; A, mission statement or that the au- 
thority that they have through statutes that they would recognize 
whether they should or should not be spending taxpayer money 
protecting a golf course, which probably is a private asset. Very in- 
teresting. 

Let’s get to the larger scheme of things, and that is to the De- 
partment of Defense, if we could. Where are they in this process, 
and specifically, responding to the June and then the September 
deadline? 

Mr. Mihm. We recently sent over a series of questions to the De- 
partment of Defense and are waiting for the answers back on 
those. And, so, it is going to be somewhat tentative until we get 
those answers back and then do an assessment for you and your 
colleagues up here on the Hill. 

In essence, we have just concluded a pretty high level examina- 
tion in which we found two things. First, is that they had made 
some pretty good progress in establishing corporate wide goals. 
That’s what they call their strategic goals, and they had a half 
dozen or seven of those that they laid out that would be the overall 
goals for the Department. 

Where they have made less progress and what our questions 
were centered on was how do they link the activities that are done 
on a day-to-day basis by military services and defense agencies to 
the attainment of those strategic goals or corporate goals? They 
really weren’t there yet. And there’s a couple of reports that we’ve 
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issued just within the last 6 months in which we laid out some real 
concerns. 

First, in the logistics area, we had laid out concerns showing that 
while the Defense Logistics Agency was making some progress in 
its own area of trying to get a handle on the logistics issues, there 
was not a real linkage back up to an overall strategic vision for the 
Department of what do we need and when do we need it and where 
are we going to get it? And I know questions of logistics and excess 
capacity have been a major concern of the Congress generally and 
of members of this subcommittee, in particular. 

Second, we had done a report recently that had looked at the in- 
formation technology and all the tens of billions of dollars that they 
procure each year in information technology, and technology gen- 
erally to make sure that that was linked up to a broader vision, 
a broader strategic vision of what are we trying to achieve in the 
Department of Defense. 

The absence of these linkages, or rather the questions about the 
extent to which these linkages exist, what do you spend in working 
on day-to-day; what is that achieving at a corporate level is some- 
thing that is a real concern for us; and we have probed the Depart- 
ment of Defense on that and are expecting some answers back very 
shortly. 

Mr. Sessions. Then, last, I would just ask, Mr. Chairman, and 
then I would yield back to you about the gathering of data and in- 
formation perhaps in DOD, perhaps because they are the largest 
and perhaps the one that would be more suspect, but do you be- 
lieve that these agencies have the ability to gather correct, timely, 
and accurate data? 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Sessions, certainly few, if any, do now. And 
when Mr. Hinchman testified before the full committee on Feb- 
ruary 12th, he made this a general point about Government agen- 
cies. It certainly applies to DOD perhaps because it is the largest 
of any other, and that is that they do not yet have the kinds of 
data on what their programs cost and what kinds of results they 
can expect from them to be able to fully meet the requirements of 
the Government Performance and Results Act or of the CFO Act, 
the Chief Financial Officers Act. GAO is placing a good deal of 
hope that in tandem those two acts can eventually provoke agen- 
cies to provide that data. 

But I also say Congress has its part. Because if Congress does 
not use that data, does not make decisions based upon it, does not 
show that it is willing to look hard at performance, it is ultimately 
not going to get the attention that agencies need to devote to it for 
them to improve those underlying systems. 

Mr. Sessions. In other words, we have to pay attention — since 
we have asked the question, we need to pay attention and have the 
willpower to move forward. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman. I now recognize the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Davis, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I 
guess the cynics in Government would look at this and go back to 
the Johnson administration’s program planning and budget system. 
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the Nixon administration’s management MBOs and, as you note 
here, the Carter administration zero-based budgeting, and none of 
these efforts were really successful, but they really didn’t entail 
congressional oversight at the time that is contemplated in this act 
and they weren’t legislative mandates. 

Mr. Stevens. Those are certainly critical differences, Mr. Chair- 
man. We are preparing a report now that should be out certainly 
by the end of the month, which contrasts GPRA with those pre- 
vious initiatives, and those are two of the conclusions. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. What are some of the conclusions you 
might come up with? I don’t want to jump the reporting gun on 
this, but it seems to me — those jumped out at me because these are 
legislatively mandated and the culture, it seems to me, in the ad- 
ministrations, Republican and Democrat, but kind of the culture, 
the nature of bureaucracy itself kind of hold the legislative process 
at bay and they tend to do their own thing, kind of resent legisla- 
tive influence. 

Mr. Stevens. Certainly, the authors of GPRA recognized that ul- 
timately a much more cooperative approach to management im- 
provement was needed between the two branches, that there need- 
ed to be some joint ownership of these programs, and that the fail- 
ing of those previous programs where they were from one adminis- 
tration, it was their initiative. They kind of sent it up to Congress 
and left it there and they did not followup on it. 

I think another key difference was one Mr. Sessions touched on, 
and that is, there is a recognition now of the need of basic under- 
lying information systems to provide the kind of data that you real- 
ly need to determine whether your programs are having results or 
not. 

The consultation process, as you mentioned, Mr. Davis, is one of 
the mechanisms within GPRA that is designed to achieve a greater 
degree of consensus over what agencies are doing than we have 
now, and I think it was very farsighted in that respect. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. It just seems the nature of Government 
itself, certainly the congressional level, it is very short cyclically. 
You go from 2 years in the House — I mean, I don’t want to give 
any inside secrets, but you have got to look at every 2 years. This 
is what is going to happen at the end of 2 years. And this act really 
provides for a longer term point of view, a longer term setting of 
priorities, and administrations aren’t used to that. They are kind 
of in a 4-year cycle. Congresses are in 2-year or 6-year or whatever 
cycles. And this is a great challenge, I think, to both sides to try 
to get the information, share it together. 

Up here it looks like our greatest challenge is we have a com- 
mittee structure that jealously guards their turf. And as you noted, 
EPA has, I guess, over 50 different committees claiming some sort 
of jurisdiction over the Environmental Protection Agency. And the 
team approach that the administration is looking at at this point 
isn’t intended to prohibit other congressional Members or staff from 
calling on agencies to consult with them. But do you think this ap- 
proach is going to be sufficient to resolve disagreements at this 
point? 

Mr. Stevens. It is certainly necessary, Mr. Davis. And it is not 
an administrative initiative. This was one taken by the congres- 
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sional leadership itself to establish these crosscutting teams that it 
has just begun to form. 

It is very much a step forward. I think it is recognition that there 
are a number of diverse interests within Congress that need to be 
reconciled is a way of bringing those together. Whether it will in 
itself be sufficient to recognize these, I would have to say in some 
cases, yes, and in many cases it is going to take much more time 
and effort and simply communicating together is not going to re- 
solve the problem itself 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. As I understand, the agencies are going 
to consult not only with Congress, but with stakeholders, constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. Stevens. The act does not use the word “consult” with stake- 
holders. It is to “solicit” the views, I believe, of stakeholders, but 
“consult” with Congress. But that is a stronger requirement with 
regard to Congress. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. “Consult” is stronger than “solicit” the 
views? 

Mr. Stevens. I believe it is, yes. We certainly interpret it to be 
stronger. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. I assume they can solicit views from the 
various stakeholders. But at the end of the day, you have com- 
peting stakeholders, competing views, sometimes competing con- 
stituencies at this end of Pennsylvania Avenue, with the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, with how the priorities are going to be 
shared. How does this sort out? 

Mr. Stevens. It will not be the same for each agency. I think 
some of the pilots that we found are fairly noncontroversial. If the 
Bureau of the Mint, for example, will do its job, if it puts out a cer- 
tain number of coins at a certain level of efficiency, they have a 
less controversial task than the Environmental Protection Agency, 
for example. And I think there are going to be as many as there 
are agencies. And in some, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, for example, which is one you will be hearing from 
later today, I think they have a much more difficult job of bringing 
their diverse interest constituents together than some other agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Limited budgets challenge them even 
more. In the old days you tried to give something to everybody, and 
nowadays that is becoming increasingly more difficult. 

Mr. Stevens. And it makes it more contentious, too. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. How is this being regarded at the Fed- 
eral level in the agencies? Is this viewed as just another initiative 
and we will deal with it as we have to, or is it really being taken 
seriously as a real opportunity to maybe get some of these agencies 
back on their feet and restore not just some integrity, but prestige 
to the process of what they are doing? 

Mr. Stevens. I would have to say, and we have looked very care- 
fully at this that at the 0MB, the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, there has been an absolutely wholehearted commitment to the 
Government Performance and Results Act because it helps them 
manage the Government as well. Within the agencies themselves, 
they will admit that there are some agencies that paid very little 
attention to this. They figured that’s something that is coming 
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down the road in 1998, nothing we really have to worry about now. 
They are now finally beginning to realize that it is real. And some 
still have not engaged the program people, the leadership of the 
agency. They regard it as a staff-driven exercise to be dealt with 
by the congressional relations people. There are some of those. 

To characterize the Government’s reaction as a whole, we have 
a statutory reporting mandate that is due in June, and I guess we 
are struggling right now with how to do that, with what the result 
will be. And I can’t say we have resolved it yet so that I could re- 
veal the bottom line right here. I really don’t know what it is. I 
think there is a very mixed bag so far. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. The agencies generally have a mission 
statement or perceived mission — I haven’t seen it so far. 

Mr. Stevens. Well, they are expected to. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. I wonder, can you think of an example 
of what might have a mission statement or statements that are not 
directly related to their authorizing statutes or there are situations 
where the agency’s statement wouldn’t be consistent with legisla- 
tive authority? Or will we find that out as we go through this? 

Mr. Stevens. I think that is in part a legal judgment. It is in 
part a political judgment because these are at a pretty high level 
of abstraction. 

I mentioned to Mr. Sessions that there are a couple of agencies 
that don’t even have organic or authorizing statutes, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and Federal Emergency Management 
Agency being examples. 

The Department of Energy is one in which its founding depart- 
mental philosophy was to respond to an energy crisis. Its actual du- 
ties and responsibilities are quite far apart from that right now. In 
fact, I heard at a hearing that former Secretary O’Leary said that 
their real mission was science, and I doubt that that could be found 
in their organic statute. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. It could be very interesting. It looks to 
me this is a great opportunity. I was in local government for 15 
years where we were faced with a huge budget deficit in my first 
year. We marched over to the agency and said, what is your mis- 
sion? And it was interesting how many of them perceived the mis- 
sion different from what had originally been set out. It just kind 
of evolved and they went off on auto pilot and sometimes somebody 
would come in and check them and if something went wrong they 
would repair it, but most of the time, things moved too quickly out 
in Fairfax and at the Federal level for anybody to check through 
this and take a look at any long-term vision. 

This is a great opportunity if the communications, and I think 
that is going to be the difficult part on the part of the Federal 
Agencies, to communicate with Congress and to try to get closure 
and agreement on some of these areas. If we do that, this is 
unique. This is the first time we have really, to my knowledge, that 
we have had this constructive dialog, between the executive and 
legislative branches. All of these other innovations, as you point 
out, were without legislative mandate. 

Any additional thoughts on that? 

Mr. Stevens. One of the advantages of having this statute is 
that it doesn’t follow the usual pattern of being an administrative 
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initiative that the next administration feels it needs to move on 
from, to develop its own management issue. This is a law. This is 
one that Congress has enacted as a regular set of responsibilities, 
and I think that is going to help give it some permanence. 

Mr. Mihm. There will also be the need, Mr. Davis, for agencies 
as they are developing their mission statements, of course, to go 
back to their statutory requirements. What do we have to do, and 
start to sort out what have we just accumulated over time, because 
we like to do or what we think would be nice to do, but as part 
of that to also focus on the results that they were created to 
achieve. 

All too often agencies define their missions in terms of the num- 
ber of activities they do or they exist in order to do services or 
products and forget that those are merely the means to an end. It’s 
the end that’s important, and once they start focusing on that end, 
that opens up whole new avenues of, gee, are we being as effective 
as we ought to be in delivering the services and products that will 
get us that result. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. You are quite welcome. Let me ask a few general 
questions, and then we will begin another round of questioning and 
get into more detail. 

One of them is, in the case of Office of Management and Budget, 
have you had an opportunity to look at its strategic plan? 

Mr. Stevens. No, we have not. We are aware, I believe, that they 
are having an offsite meeting that is meant to be a very seminal 
event in that regard. We haven’t been invited. I would be inter- 
ested to be, but we really are not aware of it, no. 

Mr. Horn. You have not been invited, I take it? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Horn. Have they held the meeting yet or is it simultaneous 
with this hearing? 

Mr. Mihm. They held an initial offsite with their senior managers 
probably now 3 or 4 months ago. They had an OMB-wide stand 
down day at the end of February in which they were all to be dis- 
cussing and thinking about their strategic plans. 

One of the things that has been particularly interesting to us at 
the staff level, that we have been urging 0MB to do is that they 
are, of course, subject to the Government Performance and Results 
Act. This is a perfect opportunity for them to show a leadership 
role in congressional consultations by engaging with this committee 
and the Senate Governmental Affairs Committee to start talking 
about what are our mission, what are our goals, what are the strat- 
egies, how are we going to assess our effectiveness, all the other 
requirements of the act. 

To our knowledge, they have not been up here to discuss with 
you or your colleagues exactly those issues. So we, as I said, have 
been urging them in a friendly manner, but also understanding the 
type of reaction we would get with that recommendation. 

Mr. Horn. You anticipated my next question, which is, if you 
had seen them around, I feel like the guy that was in an organiza- 
tion and they changed a lot of things and he said, if the boss calls. 
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get his name. And if they show up through the door, make sure you 
tell me they are 0MB because I will give them the royal treatment. 

So, you might suggest that we are their oversight committee and 
maybe they would like to talk to us once in a while. But anyhow, 
so much for 0MB. 

Now, let me ask in terms of the strategic plan and move to the 
measurements. What I am particularly interested in, since we have 
experience, it is global on some of these questions. In other words, 
what has the New Zealand Government done? What has the Aus- 
tralian Government done? You are well familiar with that. What 
has the State of Oregon done? And what I am wondering is, how 
far along are we in devising some realistic measures that really tell 
us when an agency is accomplishing its program goals? 

Are we simply at the goal-setting mission statement strategic vi- 
sion aspect, or are we down to the nitty-gritty yet? And, if so, how 
do you see those experiments in relation to what we know New 
Zealand, Australia, Oregon have already done? 

Mr. Stevens. Certainly, those other Governments that you men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman, are far ahead of us and they have been at 
it a much longer time, measured in decades rather than years. 

In our Executive Guide, with which you are familiar, we chose 
some examples of Federal agencies that have managed to come up 
with some good performance measures. I have teased Mr. Mihm 
here a couple times because they become very familiar. The Coast 
Guard example, their inspection program is one that we’ve used 
over and over and it is a very compelling one. It is the way this 
is meant to work. It is also the best one, and I don’t know that we 
have come up with another one that good since. 

Mr. Horn. Just for the record, even though it’s repetitive of other 
hearings, give us a vision here and a version in a little bird’s eye 
view of how the Coast Guard goes about that matter. 

Mr. Stevens. The Coast Guard has a ship inspection program 
that measured itself by the number of inspections it carried out 
over the years, the number of deficiencies it found in ships. In 
going through a GPRA-like exercise, and it did precede GPRA, they 
looked at the causes of deaths in the maritime industry and discov- 
ered that a large majority of them were not from the condition of 
ships, but were from human error, and they devised a performance 
measure that said if we’re here to minimize the loss of life, that’s 
really how we ought to measure the result of our effort. 

And Chris will help me with the numbers in a minute, but they 
did define their outcome measure as the numbers of deaths in the 
maritime industry per hundred thousand work years, and by work- 
ing more closely with the shipping industry, by concentrating on 
that human element, on training, on people avoiding mistakes 
within that element, they brought the number down from, I think, 
91 deaths per hundred thousand to 27 per hundred thousand in a 
short period of time. 

They also did it with fewer staff because it takes less manpower 
to do that kind of thing working with the industry than to carry 
out ever increasing numbers of ship inspections and it ultimately 
did better. That’s a beautiful case, but as far as I know, it is still 
unique. 
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Mr. Mihm. Mr. Horn, what the Coast Guard shows us and there 
are a couple others of FEMA that we have been impressed with, 
and Veterans Health Administration. What these all have in com- 
mon, and it gets back to the point I was making with Mr. Davis, 
is that the organization stepped back and asked the fundamental 
GPRA question. Why do we exist and thought of that in terms of 
results rather than in terms of, well, we exist because we are a reg- 
ulatory program. No, we exist because we want to reduce, in the 
case of the Coast Guard, the incidence of deaths and injuries in the 
towing industry. The regulatory approach is just the strategy that 
they had chosen rather than the reason that they existed. 

Mr. Horn. And maybe the tactics they had chosen also. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horn. Well, Mr. Stevens, you anticipated my third question, 
which is the relationship of number of personnel to the results. 
And I was thinking of the downsizing in private industry where 
sometimes the whole mission is improved because they have cut 
out middle layers of people that are simply sending memos to each 
other and really don’t have any role in getting the job down where 
the action is. How are we going to look at that? Do we have any 
good examples now, besides the Coast Guard? 

Mr. Stevens. We have done a number of reports on downsizing 
within agencies. It has been an exercise that has so far been car- 
ried out more or less in advance of the Government Performance 
and Results Act. And one of the major conclusions we have reached 
is that agencies have not gone about this the right way. They 
haven’t taken the steps of saying, what is our mission, what are 
we trying to accomplish, and what kind of workforce do we need 
to accomplish that? 

Rather, they have taken the resource level — the numbers of peo- 
ple — as an independent variable. They have said, well, we will cut 
it and see what we have left and try to decide where to go from 
there. 

Workforce planning is ultimately a very important tool in this ex- 
ercise. It is one that if GPRA had been well established at the time 
that the last downsizing took place, we would have expected a 
much more coherent approach to it, but it hasn’t happened yet. 

Mr. Horn. Recently, I had the staff send out a questionnaire on 
quality management, surveying how much activity in that area had 
occurred either in improving the relationships between the man- 
agement group or just what experiments were underway. 

In terms of some of the agencies you’ve looked at, to what degree 
have they gone through what the private sector has gone through, 
some of the military groups, in terms of the quality management 
idea, of which I would think determining what is our mission, how 
do we carry it out, how do we phase it in and all the rest of it 
ought to be part of that? Have you found some experiments? Is 
there any correlation between those agencies that have done that 
work and what they are doing under the Government Performance 
and Results Act? 

Mr. Stevens. A number of the pilot agencies had been working 
on results-oriented management for a number of years, and I as- 
sume that, but do not know for sure that those emerged from the 
kinds of quality examinations that you’re talking about, TQM or an 
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adaptation of it. But I’m not — I’m not certain of exactly what pro- 
gram it led to. I know they engaged in this and that it has worked 
and the ones that have had a head start certainly have done better 
than those which are just now beginning, which is the vast major- 
ity. 

Mr. Horn. Any comments on that, Mr. Mihm? 

Mr. Mihm. I would just reiterate one of the messages, as you 
know, Mr. Horn, from one of our high risk reports, which is that 
all too often we throw money, especially in technology projects, at 
problems without re-engineering those problems to make sure that 
we are being as efficient as we need to be. That’s been one of the 
major deficiencies that we’ve seen in program after program that’s 
invested, $145 billion over the last 6 years in information tech- 
nology at the Federal level without fundamentally reassessing first 
why are we even doing this and, second, are we doing this in the 
most efficient way possible. We end up automating things we ought 
not to be doing. That’s a continuing challenge with GPRA imple- 
mentation as well. 

Mr. Horn. One of the things that always worries me when we 
talk about the measurements is people often take the easiest route. 
They see something that you can add up, count, divide, so forth. 
What’s your reading on the type of measurements that make some 
sense in public agencies that are designed to serve a clientele? I 
mean, granted, we can look at Social Security and say, gee, did you 
get the benefit checks out in time? How many errors did you make? 
So forth and so on. What are some of the other measurements? 

I’ve told the story before that I remember the Department of Jus- 
tice examination of the National Institute of Corrections was the 
stupidest analysis I had ever seen. That was about 10 years ago. 
Hopefully they have improved. But they simply were talking about 
measurement judgments that related to an agency and they picked 
something they could count, not something that was relevant. So 
how do we deal with that? 

Mr. Stevens. You’re certainly correct, Mr. Chairman, that meas- 
uring of activities or outputs is much more familiar and much easi- 
er for agencies. The best example is job training programs where 
there is a tendency among the 163 or so programs that exist in 
Government to measure the number of contacts they have or num- 
ber of participants in the job training programs and to set goals 
that have ever increasing numbers of those participants. 

But the basic question the GPRA should provoke them to ask is 
the underlying importance of that. And it is not important that 
people be participants in programs just to be participants in pro- 
grams. It is that they become employable individuals with jobs in 
the private sector and that ought to be the measure. 

It’s much more difficult for an agency to achieve because they 
rarely have the data by which to do this. It has to be done over 
time, probably cooperatively, and it’s just much more difficult. So 
there will still be a tendency, and we are finding this in the initial 
GPRA plans, to measure outputs and activities as opposed to real 
results. 

Mr. Horn. That is an excellent example because, as we would 
agree, I think, what they ought to be measuring is, what happened 
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to their product 6 months, 1 year, 2 years later. Are they employed, 
are they benefiting in terms of rising up the hierarchy at all? 

Now, one easy way to track them is their Social Security number. 
And is there a need in the law somewhere to assure on that type 
of a measurement survey, if you will, a result survey that we could 
gain the cooperation of the Social Security Administration to reveal 
those data to the other agencies if they are doing that type of man- 
agement analysis? What do you think, are there any blockages 
there we should worry about? 

Mr. Stevens. There are restrictions on data sharing, Mr. Chair- 
man. You’ve done some legislative work in looking at some of the 
ways our statistical system is organized. I’m not certain the extent 
to which Social Security is limited to providing that information to 
outsiders. But certainly some agencies are prohibited and there are 
some drawbacks to data sharing. 

We have, as an institution, engaged more heavily than other 
agencies in matching programs, computer matching perhaps, but I 
have to tell you it’s been controversial. There have been some objec- 
tions to some of our investigative methods that take two lists and 
determine which ones are in both programs. 

Mr. Horn. Is that an objection or worry that they didn’t look too 
well at the end of it? 

Mr. Stevens. We had some of both. There are people who have 
had principled objections to this and the Privacy Act, which, I be- 
lieve, is under the jurisdiction of this committee was a legislative 
response to that that perhaps should be re-examined. 

Mr. Horn. I’m sure people have valid reasons as a matter of 
principle, but I’ve often found that many organizations revert to 
principle because they don’t like the result of a study, and I worry 
about that. If we’re going to really be realistic, we need some coop- 
erative relationships with all due respect for the privacy of the in- 
dividual, but not necessarily the privacy of the agency in the sense 
that we need to know if these things work. 

With a $5.3 trillion national debt, we can’t afford some of these 
things that are wonderful bits of smoke and mirrors. The question 
is, do they work? If they don’t work, let’s get something that does 
work and how do we measure that? 

With that, I would like to yield to the vice chairman, Mr. Ses- 
sions, to continuing the questioning. 

Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Stevens, I would like to take up what would be considered 
a new line of questions, and that is dealing with the numbers of 
people who are employed in agencies, in other words, what you 
would probably call the workforce. 

I saw last week where the Army is now saying, in order to get 
the number of people that they need, they are going to drop the re- 
quirement for high school diploma. I have seen that the — I believe 
it is the INS is offering $25,000 as a buyout to some employees to 
leave the agency. These are unrelated, but they are generally to 
the point of workforce and numbers of people are qualifications, 
what an agency is doing to meet their mission statement. 

Can you speak with me about funding levels, workforce require- 
ments, and that relationship to what we could anticipate in this 
GPRA report that we will get later in the year? Is that addressed? 
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Is it addressed properly? Are we asking the right questions? Are 
agencies including this as part of not just the mission statement, 
but the workforce requirements? 

Mr. Stevens. They should be, Mr. Sessions. And certainly, GPRA 
contemplates that they will. An agency’s first step should be to de- 
velop its mission, then its strategic way of getting to that mission. 
And it is premature to decide what your strategic way should be, 
which is often hiring a workforce before you have decided what 
that mission is. A workforce is only one way to get to a mission. 
Another way is a tax expenditure or is contracting out to third 
party deliveries. 

And agencies tend to have a conviction that because they have 
a certain workforce they have got to keep them. That becomes al- 
most a mission of itself for the agency, yet GPRA makes them go 
back to a step before that and say not what is your workforce 
doing, but why do you even have a workforce? Can your objectives 
and results be attained by a less labor-intensive means? And very 
often that will turn out to be the case. 

The downsizing that has been undertaken in the last 4 years did 
not usually take that step. There wasn’t any workforce planning or 
any decision on what agencies were doing. It targeted older people 
in the workforce partly because their salaries contributed more to 
deficit reduction. But again, that doesn’t make a lot of sense in 
some agencies where experience and knowledge are more impor- 
tant than ever in a smaller environment. 

Mr. Mihm. I would add to that, Mr. Sessions, that one of the 
things that we’re seeing with successful organizations that are im- 
plementing GPRA is that they are looking at and understanding 
both halves of the equation. It is a focus on results, and that means 
stopping the focus on a lot of the process controls that have been 
put in place, and particularly with agencies, that agencies are 
going about doing GPRA and focusing managers on results have to 
give them the freedom and authority to achieve those results and 
then hold them accountable for the use of that freedom and author- 
ity. 

We, in our Executive Guide, talk about the Corps of Engineers 
which had had requirements for up to five different signatures for 
procurements of less than $25,000 out in the field. Now, these are 
people that are running million-dollar dredging operations and 
they needed five signatures. People in the field thought we had to 
go after GSA or 0MB to get relief from this. Actually, it was com- 
ing from the Corps of Engineers itself. There was blood under the 
door when that was revealed. And as a result, they have made 
some changes. They are saving $6 million a year and 175 FTEs be- 
cause they are giving managers authority to achieve results, hold- 
ing them accountable for those results, and getting out of the busi- 
ness of process controls. 

So once you start focusing on results, it does free up some re- 
sources that otherwise would go to a lot of these systems overseers 
that are there to push paper or to run the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Sessions. Can either of you give examples or discuss how 
agencies are doing when they do reduce the numbers of employees 
that they have? Is that a one-time shot and they come back and 
hire, or are they replacing higher paid employees for lower paid 
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employees? Are they playing a game, get them off at the end of the 
year, add them back later? Can you discuss that briefly with us? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, Mr. Sessions. We have a number of reports in 
that area, too, which I might share with you. With the downsizing 
program, we find very few games being played. There was an inci- 
dent in the Department of Energy in which some buyouts were re- 
cycled, but they really were fairly small numbers governmentwide. 

But the main problem, I believe, has been a failure to carry out 
workforce planning as part of the downsizing operation. It has gen- 
erally appealed most — the buyouts that were offered have generally 
appealed most to people who were near retirement age, the more 
senior members of the workforce, and those have been differentially 
beneficiaries or targets, depending on how you view it, of the 
buyout legislation. 

Still, we believe that that has been more beneficial to the Gov- 
ernment than the alternative process of reductions-in-force. That 
process is so highbound and so bureaucratic in itself and counter- 
productive in terms of the results, that that costs the Government 
more than the $25,000 buyouts that were authorized. 

Mr. Sessions. Interesting. Well, I’m hopeful that this will also be 
a part of a thought process. And I know there are some agencies 
here today. I hope they get that message also that it is not only 
just mission statement and process and performance with expecta- 
tions, but also how you’re going to notify your workforce to where 
they’re going to realize what jobs are there. It has a lot to do with 
training needs, what kind of people you need in an agency to where 
it would be a road map for understanding what we need ahead. 

And I guess it goes back to my original statement about the 
Army having to go to get people that don’t have a high school de- 
gree. At some point there is bound to be a reason why we did need- 
ed that type of person, and we’re reducing our standards, it ap- 
pears to me. And I hope that we don’t find that we’re getting rid 
of knowledgeable employees with expertise and taking something 
that is less than what it takes to get the job done. 

Mr. Stevens. Very few agencies right now could prove that to 
you. 

Mr. Sessions. And I think they need to be thinking about that 
also. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. You are quite welcome. 

The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Davis, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Just to followup on a couple of things. 
I appreciate your testimony. I think you know, in your testimony 
that was submitted for the record, at least, that one of the congres- 
sional staff went down, the subcommittee staff met with the agency 
officials and it became confrontational. This is going to happen 
from time to time. I think this is something that’s a learning expe- 
rience on our side, as well as on the side of 

Mr. Stevens. It happened before GPRA, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Right. In fact, it usually happens. What 
we need to do is tone this down at this point. I noticed the way 
they tried to work around, find the areas we agree. Some of the 
areas like where are you using IT, where can we enhance getting 
more information out, what is the most cost-effective way, those 
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kind of things are clearly areas we are going to have to work on? 
But you can just see when you get some of the staff, some of which, 
believe it or not, is partisan, together with Schedule C members, 
that you are going to get that confrontation. 

So this is a learning experience for both of us and we need to 
know. We will be learning as we work through this. But at the end 
of the day, even though there may be program disagreements in 
some of these Federal agencies that get pretty politically charged 
from time to time with some elements of the Hill up here, that we 
can still improve the way they are doing it, even though we may 
not agree with what they are doing, but they can do it more effec- 
tively. 

That’s going to take, I think, a constant dialog. It is going to take 
constant reports from you and others up here telling us how we are 
doing, and a learning experience. As I said, this is an opportunity, 
that I am not even sure the people who envisioned this act recog- 
nized all that it has the possibility to do, if it works right. 

But I think what we are seeing and what I gather you are saying 
is that the discussions between staff up here and agency staff are 
all over the lot at this point and it is just all over the lot. Some 
of them have been very constructive. Some of them have been atti- 
tudes. 

Mr. Stevens. None have really risen to the level of the consulta- 
tions that GPRA envisages. They have all been characterized as 
really pre-consultation meetings. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. OK. So far. 

Mr. Stevens. Kind of meetings before the meetings. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. OK. They have been able to learn a lot. 

Where would you say at this point we have made the most head- 
way? Is there any agency you can look at, at this point, and say 
this is really on the right track and is a model, or is it still too 
early to say that? 

Mr. Stevens. In the consultation process per se. 

Mr. Mihm. If I could answer it by saying, rather than particular 
agencies, it is the agencies that have a clear commission going in, 
the most direct relationship between what they do and the result 
that they are designed to achieve. So agencies such as the Bureau 
of the Mint, presumably the Social Security Administration would 
be another, where it is fairly clear going in what we want them to 
do and that there is not an awful lot of rancor between committees 
or parties up here on the Hill or between the agency and the Hill. 
So those are the ones that have been most successful. 

The ones proving quite difficult are those at the other end of the 
spectrum, where there is the most tenuous or longest-term rela- 
tionship between the activities they do and some final result. 
Science and research agencies can have a tough time of it. Inter- 
governmental programs, as you can imagine, have a tough time of 
it. 

What do we really want them to achieve? What are we going to 
hold the Federal Government accountable for in an intergovern- 
mental program? Those are the ones where it is going to take quite 
a bit of time to sort out what their goal is, what their mission is, 
what their measures are and how we are going to assess perform- 
ance. 
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Mr. Davis of Virginia. I think you are right. The mission is ba- 
sically the ballgame. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. If you agree on that, then it becomes a 
lot easier to say, how can we do this more effectively? And the dis- 
cussions can be — they can be heated but they can be more calmer. 

One of the things that I found happens is you have got a lot of 
good people sometimes out in agencies and they are working hard 
but they are performing tasks that really don’t need to be per- 
formed when you take over what your final objective is. They are 
working under regulations that really didn’t need to be written. 
They are filling out forms that don’t need to be printed. And those 
are the kind of things that I think, working together, both sides 
can start taking a look anew at that instead of fighting over the 
mission statement. I think that’s a good point. 

I think I will stop on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

Let me ask a couple of followup questions here. Are there any 
more, by the way? 

We have got advisory boards and committees and a lot of Gov- 
ernment programs. I don’t know what the current number is. At 
one time, I think it was around 1,000 and then we had a cutback. 
Do you have those figures off the top of your head? 

Mr. Stevens. Advisory committees to Federal programs? 

Mr. Horn. Advisory committees, yes. 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t have a current number but it is usually 
numbered in the low four figures, about a thousand. 

Mr. Horn. I have been on several of them in my previous incar- 
nations, and some of them have been excellent, where you get a 
real cross-section of people that are both professionals and non- 
professionals, that can raise the why question, why are we doing 
this, and get somewhere with it. I found them very useful. 

To what extent do you know that those advisory committees, 
their advice is being taken into account on this, because that’s a 
built-in way? 

Now, some of them are strictly tools of the particular agency, and 
that’s another worry when you don’t have that outside critic, if you 
will, on those advisory committees. Do you see any evidence of use 
of these committees at all in your wandering around the executive 
branch? 

Mr. Stevens. We really haven’t checked that, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it is an excellent means to get the views of outside stake- 
holders. That’s really why these committees are formed, to bring di- 
verse viewpoints of people who aren’t directly engaged in the work- 
force of the agency but have knowledge and perspectives that they 
can bring to bear. 

I would think that an agency head, who was faced with devel- 
oping a strategic plan, and performance indicators, would find the 
first place he would turn would be that outside advisory committee, 
which presumably is people who are wise. And it’s generally almost 
free; if not free, they usually have to pay travel expenses and it 
would be an excellent place to turn. 
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I know that the General Accounting Office had a couple of advi- 
sory committees that Mr. Bowsher put together and he gathered 
them regularly. I can testify that he certainly took their advice se- 
riously, and when matters of overall priority and strategy were at 
issue, they gave very helpful advice. It was very useful. 

Mr. Horn. Just to give you an example of one advisory com- 
mittee that I saw worked very well, the law happened to he devel- 
oped by a really first-rate gentleman in both understanding Capitol 
Hill, understanding the problems of the Bureau of Prisons and a 
very distinguished lawyer, the late Robert Cutac. He happened to 
draft the law that led to the National Institute of Corrections. He 
did 90 percent of the work. I did about 10 percent of the work, as 
I recall, and then it was enacted. 

We didn’t even have a hearing on it. The Senate just put it in, 
rolled through, and we were established. The idea was that of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, Mr. Burger, that we ought to 
do something about State corrections, and we built into that advi- 
sory committee assistant secretaries from other agencies. 

And I rapidly realized, as one of the founding members, who had 
helped draft the law, that a lot of these assistant secretaries had 
never talked to each other; I mean. Assistant Secretary of then 
HEW on the youth side, along with the Director of the Bureau of 
Corrections, along with the Legal Center and so forth. 

We just added them all in and they showed up. And a lot of good 
things came out of that in what we tried to do in stimulating re- 
form at the State level, which was eons behind what the Federal 
Government had done in corrections, because we had had a fairly 
high level of professional service in the Bureau of Prisons for the 
last 50 years, and it was just getting them together at the State 
level to pay for the coffee and say, hey, why don’t you guys meet 
once in a while and spend a couple of days thinking about it? Be- 
cause in that field you have the policemen on the beat blaming the 
judge; the judge blaming the DA. All of them are blaming the pris- 
on, the jail administration and so forth. We started getting those 
people, the sheriffs, the police chiefs, all in the same room and 
some good results happened. 

So what we need is to look at some of those in terms of the stim- 
ulus they can do to improve a program. And actually the way we 
wrote the law, the advisory committee recommended the Director 
to the Attorney General. Now, the Attorney General is free to say, 
I don’t like your three recommendations, but they never did, and 
they picked one of the three that we had looked at. 

So I found that a useful advisory committee, others that will go 
nameless, I found a non-useful advisory committee for the reason 
that they were sort of the agency pets that were just to come up 
and lobby Members of Congress for more resources without any 
great reason why. 

I also am reminded of our friend, Rufus Miles, that a lot of you 
know, that Miles’ law: That where you stand depends on where you 
sit. 

And I think of one of my colleagues on Capitol Hill in the 1960’s, 
who was always denouncing what was going on in the executive 
branch until he was made Associate Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, as it was called at that time, and then when I visited him 
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he denounced everything we were doing in the legislative branch. 
The conversion must have been only one shot in the arm of some- 
thing, as he crossed the middle of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

And I just wonder, on those attitudes there, what do you detect 
as you go around? Is there a willingness to carry out this law or 
is it just doing the minimal to try and get past the guideposts 
under the law? 

What kind of sense do you get? Is there some enthusiasm that 
this is going to help them run a better program or are some sort 
of still saying, well, I will put it off until a week before the dead- 
line? 

Mr. Stevens. There are examples of both, Mr. Chairman. But I 
have to say that we have been impressed by the efforts of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget for the past couple of years in 
bringing home to agencies the expectation that their programs will 
be measured to a greater extent on results than has been true in 
the past. 

Alice Rivlin and John Koskinen, when we looked at OMB’s inter- 
nal management operation, the 0MB 2000 reorganization, which 
you are familiar with. We found that their personal attention to 
this was extremely important in keeping that institution committed 
to it. 

A second group that has also been very supportive, influential, 
and I think has helped generate the expectation that agencies will 
take this seriously, is the GPRA Committee of the Chief Financial 
Officers Organization, and we have worked very closely with them. 
And from what I have seen of their literature, Chris Mihm has at- 
tended their meetings, that has been an excellent forum of the kind 
you were just referring to when you are talking about outside of 
these advisory committees, that has been an excellent forum for 
people throughout the executive branch to learn best practices, ex- 
pectations and to really become alert to the fact that this is going 
to be a requirement on all of them in the future. 

Mr. Mihm. I think for a number of agencies, Mr. Chairman, there 
is a bit of a wait-and-see attitude, is that we have had a lot of in- 
terest and a lot of talking and evangelizing for GPRA over the last 
couple of years. It is now time for it really to be implemented. 

There is a wait and see, of let’s see if Congress is really going 
to get on board with this. In that regard, the statement of the ma- 
jority leader at the full committee hearing last month, a letter from 
the congressional leadership that went over to 0MB Director 
Raines, hearings such as these that you have had over the last cou- 
ple of years, send unmistakable signals to agencies that Congress 
is interested, first, in the implementation of the act and, second, for 
a new type of relationship. 

As we think about consultations, it is not the old way where we 
just drop off a draft, something stamped draft, and say get back to 
us in 10 days if you have any comments, but really working to- 
gether to try and reach some common understanding of goals and 
measures. I can testify directly because I spend a lot of time with 
agency officials, these types of measures send very, very clear mes- 
sages and very, very dramatic messages down to the agencies of 
how important Congress views the implementation of GPRA, and 
as a result, it furthers the implementation of the act. 
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Mr. Horn. Do you find much sharing between agencies at this 
point in the process, where somebody might have developed a good 
measurement that could be applied elsewhere? Are they hearing 
about it? Are they meeting and sharing information? 

Mr. Stevens. I think the CFO council mechanism is the best ex- 
ample of that. That has taken place, yes. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I have high regard for that council. I think you 
are right. And, of course, now we are having the CIO council, not 
the union, but the Chief Information Officers, and that, I would 
think, would help a lot because they are essential in terms of a lot 
of the measurements being successes. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horn. Well, if there are no more questions of this panel, why 
don’t we have our last four witnesses on panel two come forward. 
Secretary Robinson, Commissioner Dyer, Director Jones, and Chief 
Stewart. 

So if you would all come join us at the table, we will swear you 
in and just go down the line before we get into questions. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. All four have affirmed. 

We will begin with Secretary Robinson on the progression that 
has been made by the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you here. 

STATEMENTS OF DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, DEPUTY SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT; 
JOHN DYER, ACTING PRINCIPAL DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
CAROLYN SHEARIN JONES, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT; AND RON STEWART, ACTING 
DEPUTY CHIEF, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR- 
EST SERVICE 

Mr. Robinson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and thank you for 
this opportunity to appear before the subcommittee this morning to 
discuss the status of HUD’s implementation of the Government 
Performance and Results Act. 

For the record, I have submitted my full testimony to you. 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

Mr. Robinson. And I will just simply provide major highlights in 
my comments this morning. 

Mr. Horn. Excellent. That’s what we would prefer. I am not put- 
ting the clock on a strict 5 minutes, but if you could keep it to 5 
to 10 minutes, that would be helpful. 

Mr. Robinson. Actually, it should be a little less than 5 minutes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Cuomo and I believe that this important legislation 
has and will continue to help us to better serve our customers by 
better managing our resources. This is the reason we have em- 
braced the legislation in all of its components. The following is the 
Department’s implementation development path. 

We will deliver the Department’s Strategic Plan for GPRA to 
Congress on September 30, 1997, as required. The Department has 
been developing component parts of our strategic plan, that is the 
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performance objectives, the measures and other requirements since 
fiscal year 1994. 

We have used an application of Lotus Notes software to develop 
specific goals and objectives and performance measures and a way 
to monitor our progress in carrying out these major management 
plans and targets. 

The performance reporting process has included the review of ac- 
complishments against established goals and objectives and mile- 
stones at regularly scheduled management committee meetings 
during the past few years. Based on these experiences, the Depart- 
ment has created and improved its system for establishing more ac- 
curate outcome-based performance measures, that is up from 4 per- 
cent to over 20 percent in 1997. 

An example of our outcome performance goals and performance 
measure criterion is the Secretary’s priority for community em- 
powerment through the HOME program. The established outcome 
measure for fiscal year 1996 was production of, or rehabilitation of, 
50,000 affordable housing units. As of September 30, 1996, we have 
produced more than 62,000 HOME units. 

Our fiscal year 1998 budget submission links outcome-based per- 
formance indicators to major program areas. The next step in the 
performance-measured process for the Department will be the de- 
velopment of accurate and reliable performance measures to all our 
major program areas. The Department considers customer service 
to be an important element of our overall strategic planning proc- 
ess. In that regard, we have developed and implemented customer 
service standards, conducted customer service surveys and are de- 
veloping an integrated customer service system. 

Finally, we have worked with other agencies such as the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the National Performance Review to further re- 
fine our performance measures and implementation plans and we 
expect to begin in earnest our consultation with Congress and 
other stakeholders soon. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you, Mr. Secretary, for that overall 
presentation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Robinson follows:] 
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DWIGHT P. ROBINSON 
DEPUTY SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear before the Subcommittee this morning to 
discuss the status of HUD’s implementation of the Government Performance and 
Results Act. We believe that this important legislation has, and will continue to, help 
us better serve our customers by better managing our resources in many ways which I 
hope will become clear today. This is the reason we have embraced tite legislation, in 
all its components, from the beginning. 

The Act requires the establishment of performance objectives and measures for 
departmental strategic planning. The Act describes the development of a Strategic 
Plan, a Performance Plan, and a Performance Report. The first of these - die Strategic 
Plan - is due to Congress on September 30, 1997. Since FY 1994, HUD has used 
performance reporting to monitor performance of programs. Under the leadership of 
Secretary Cisneros, we have used the years following the passage of the Act to lay the 
foundation for a Strategic Plan, making these processes an integral part of the 
Department’s planning and management structare. HUD believes that, in order for a 
Strategic Plan to be truly strategic in nature, the components should include at least the 
following: (a) several levels of management, (b) combine performance measures with 
budgeting of both dollars and human resources, (c) be multi-year and (d) be used as a 
fundamental tool of management, not Just another requirement to fulfill. 

One of Secretary Cuomo’s objectives is to restore trust in HUD while managing 
to a downsizing environment. We are integrating our planning system by linking 
resources, performance measurement and budget decisions. 

There are several factors which play a role in this process and I would like to 
briefly discuss each of these factors which HUD has identified as critical to the 
strategic planning process. Examples of performance measures from various HUD 
strategic planning documents have been included as demonstrable examples of our 
progress. 


Performance Reporting 

Since FY 1994, we have used technology, by developing an innovative 
application of the Lotus Notes software to coordinate program and departmental 
efforts. This application facilitates conununication among management levels which is 
required to make the system work. It also allows for a system based on resource 
levels that may be utilized by program areas down to the process level. 

This innovative application and process has received public acclamation and has 
been used as a mode! by several other federal agencies. 
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Each year, HUD has improved the format to better suit the needs of all levels of 
management. New fields of data have been added each year to the Lotus Notes 
database. In FY 1997, we added fields in the database for baseline (number used for 
comparison), benchmark (target number), source of data, factors (external and 
internal), budget category, and budget dollar amounts (96 Actual, 97 Estimated and 98 
Projected). 

Since June 1994, the Office of the CFO has generated a quarterly report to 
Departmental management. This report, the Secretary’s Performance Report, has 
proven to be an invaluable tool in our strategic planning process. It lists for 
Departmental management the goals established for the fiscal year, the deadline and 
the current status. It also has the capability to generate ad hoc reports on any of the 
data contained within the system. From its inception, the Secretary’s Performance 
Report has reflected planning activities and performance measurement. 

The quarterly Secretary’s Performance Report is presented to and monitored by 
the Departmental Management Committee. Utilization of these reports for review and 
discussion has helped make clear to Departmental management their accountability to 
the Department as it strives to meet HUD’s established objectives. 

The FY 1997 management plans, incorporating measures agreed upon with 
0MB, have been integrated into the FY 1997 database. The measures contained in this 
database will provide the foundation for Departmental management. 

Despite these accomplishments, HUD still needs to further heighten awareness 
and promote the significance of the Act to management. Under the strong leadership 
of Secretary Cuomo, managers at all levels will have clear responsibility and 
accountability and performance measures will be reflected in fteir performance 
appraisals. Through the strategic planning process, we will be able to improve 
organizational management to ensure that the Department achieves its mission in 
efficient, effective ways that satisfy customers. 

Annual Performance Plans 

Since FY 1994, each Assistant Secretary has developed an annual Performance 
Plan. Because we began developing these under the guidance contained in the Act in 
FY 1994, we have had three years to fine tune this process. As with any process, the 
first year was far fi-om perfect - plans included mostly processes and milestones with a 
few outputs most of which did not clearly result in established outcomes. Each year, 
however, we have increased the percentage of outcome objectives, as well as 
developing more meaningful output measures. In FY 1996, over 13% of the goals in 
the Secretary’s Performance Report were outcome goals, up from 4% the year before 
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and over 20% of the program goals in FY 1997 are outcome goals. 


Integration with Resources: Budget 

The FY 1996 Secretary’s Performance Report also reflected for the first time 
measures that had been included vrith a budget submission. The submission that was 
developed in August 1994 for FY 1996 contained our first attempt at linking 
performance measures to the budget. Since FY 1995, the Office of the CFO, together 
with Policy Development and Research, has facilitated consultations between program 
areas and 0MB as to performance outcomes and indicators to be included in the 
budget submissions. Our recent budget submission, for FY 1998, has fully integrated 
performance measures in the justifications for our major programs. 

The FY 1998 budget submission for major program areas links outcome 
oriented performance indicators to resources. We are improving out program cost 
accounting and will continue to develop the relationship between resources and 
achievements. By FY 1999, we will fUlly connect performance measures with all 
resources, including budget, FTE, program/financial systems and information resources. 
Efforts to improve the budget process are ongoing. The Secretary recently decided to 
consolidate budget formulation under the Office of the CFO to better link resources 
and performance measurement. 

The following PIH measure clearly indicates how far HUD has come in linking 
benchmarking, measurement and budget: 


Source: 

Org/Prog: 

Indicator: 

Benchmark: 


FY 1998 Budget Submission 
PIH/Housing Certificate Fund 

The percent of Section 8 families, with children, who are living in low- 
poverty census tracts. 

The benchmark for families living in low poverty census tracts is that, by 
fiscal year 1998, 40 percent or more of the total Section 8 assisted 
families would live in low poverty census tracts. The baseline data is 
being developed by the Department’s Office of Policy Development and 
Research. This performance measurement is dependent on the requested 
funding for Regional Opportunity Counseling (ROC) program. The main 
focus of ROC is to expand housing opportunities and deconcentrate the 
number of families living in high poverty neighborhoods. 


Integration with Resources: Other Resources 

For the past two yearn, the Secretary’s Performance Report has included a field 
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for FTEs linked to specific performance measures. By linking FTEs to each objective, 
HUD is able to use the mission and goals contained in the Secretary’s Performance 
Report to determine and allocate FTE needs in support of specific program objectives. 
It musi be noted, however, that not all FTEs for the Department can be accounted for 
within this database. 


Customer Service 

HUD has made tremendous strides in customer service in the last few years. By 
improving customer service, we have also had informal consultations with most of our 
external and internal customers. Among our accomplishments are: 

• Customer service standards have been prepared and approved (FY94), 
and revised (FY96). 

• Customer service surveys conducted in various programs/various levels. 

• Customer service satisfaction report developed, approved, reviewed by 
NPR, placed on HUD WEB and FOCUS. 


Quality Assurance Plan 

We are going to obtain the services of a consultant to aid us in improving upon 
the quality of our performance measures so that they most accurately reflect the 
desired outcomes. 

The Strategic Plan 

Our Strategic Plan will be submitted to OMB by August 15, 1997, and, after 
review by OMB, will go forward to Congress on September 30, 1997. 

The development of program performance plans has been generated from the 
bottom up. Line managers - who have the operational knowledge as to the needs of 
our customers - have played a vital role in the strategic planning process. Informal 
consultations with our customers is ongoing, especially in light of our customer service 
initiatives as discussed above. 

Within the next 60 days, HUD will begin a formal eonsultative process with not 
only Congress, but all major stakeholders as identified by program areas. The 
suggestions and comments of all these groups will be reflected in our Departmental 
Strategic Plan. Limitations, whether in resources, legislative or otherwise, may prevent 
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the implementation of some suggestions. However, the Strategic Plan will contain a 
suimnary of all suggestions received and an analysis as to actions taken. 

We are working closely with a number of other government organizations on 
strategic planning and compliance with the Act. The Department of Labor’s 
Employment and Training Administration has developed the Workforce Development 
Performance Measures initiative, in which HUD is participating. The primary purpose 
of this important initiative is to develc^ a mraiu of performance measures with 
standard definitions for voluntary use by State workforce development systems. 
Representation includes federal, state and local government as well as community 
leaders recognized as having expertise as to the needs of specific interest groups 
effected by these programs. 

We are participating in a Performance Measurement Benchmarking consortium 
under the auspices of the National Performance Review. The purpose of this 
consortium, made up of over 25 different U.S. federal agencies, two local governments 
and a foreign government (Canada), is to investigate best practices for performance 
measurement and report on how leading organizations (both public arid private sector) 
define criteria for selecting a good measure, while exploring the linkages between 
performance measurement, customer requirements, strategic plans and resource 
allocations. 

In May, when Health and Human Services hosts a discussion on inter-Agency 
goal setting, HUD will be there to represent the interests of its customers. HUD also 
participates in a number of smaller groups focused on specific problems related to 
strategic planning, including the GPRA subcommittee of the CFO Council and the 
Federal Credit Policy Working Group. 

CONCLUSION 

Over the next four years, in cooperation with all our stakeholders, including 
Congress, we hope to continue this progress by planning and implementing a process 
for integrating strategic planning and customer service by realigning management 
philosophy and management realities. 
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Mr. Horn. And we now move to Mr. Dyer. 

John Dyer is the Acting Principal Deputy Commissioner for the 
Social Security Administration. 

And you are accompanied by Ms. Carolyn Shearin Jones, the Di- 
rector of Office of Strategic Management in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

So, Mr. Dyer, if you would summarize your statement and give 
us the high points, we would appreciate it. Anything Ms. Jones 
would like to add to it, please feel free to. 

Mr. Dyer. Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee, I 
am pleased to be here today to discuss how SSA is implementing 
the Government Performance and Results Act of 1993, or GPRA. 

I will be discussing how well SSA is positioned at this time to 
comply with the law, including what we are doing now to refine our 
Agency’s Strategic Plan before the statutory deadline of September 
30, 1997. GPRA includes as one of its primary purposes: improving 
the confidence of the American people in the capability of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

As one of the handful of Federal agencies whose programs di- 
rectly and visibly touch the lives of millions of Americans, SSA 
plays a pivotal role in shaping the public’s opinion and we take our 
responsibility very seriously. SSA has a strong history of doing 
much of what GPRA requires. 

We have always measured the work we do and the way we do 
it. We have always been attuned to important societal trends that 
would affect program implementation. We have always been proud 
of our service orientation and our concern with the needs of our 
customers. 

SSA’s 1991 Strategic Plan contains a specific set of service deliv- 
ery objectives that set forth the level of service, in real numbers, 
that SSA intended to achieve over a 15-year period. Our efforts to 
re-engineer the disability process and our improvements in access 
to our national 800-number have had their roots in the strategic 
plan. 

SSA already tracks a number of workload and performance 
measures that we, in consultation with the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human Services, Education 
and related agencies, worked out with Chairman John Porter, and 
the committee staff. Chairman Porter has asked SSA to actually 
commit to various performance levels in 15 workload and perform- 
ance measures. We have been working with that committee since 
the 1995 budget on that process. 

We report on what we do. SSA began publishing audited finan- 
cial statements several years before the law required it. And those 
statements have evolved into our accountability report. The report, 
which links program and financial data to establish how well the 
agency’s programs and resources are being managed, is seen as a 
model of integrated reporting on the operational health of a Fed- 
eral agency. 

Our current leadership environment has used GPRA as an impe- 
tus to move the Social Security Administration into a stronger and 
more productive position of espousing strategic management as a 
guiding philosophy of the agency. The representation of this philos- 
ophy is SSA’s yearly business plan, which presents, first, the story 
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around SSA’s budget, including performance targets, the drivers, 
approaches and enablers of SSA’s business strategy; second, an as- 
sessment of our business processes and service delivery interfaces 
and, third, a summary of the objectives and time lines of SSA’s key 
initiatives. 

In direct response to GPRA mandates, we are creating a new 
merit performance construct to ensure that the measures on which 
we report performance at the highest level reflect the entire range 
of program and administrative responsibilities. The performance 
measures and targets will be based on customer and stakeholder 
input, current performance, resource management strategies, and 
the agency’s own view of its future. 

GPRA has inspired us to be more efficient, to use more effective 
means of identifying where strategic action needs to be taken and 
to create systems and processes that allow us to evaluate the suc- 
cesses those actions have had in closing performance gaps. 

In recent years we have established a cost-benefit analysis meth- 
odology to be used agencywide, documented how work in our core 
business processes is being done to help identify innovation oppor- 
tunities, and worked with different automated modeling tools to 
choose the best solutions to operating problems. 

The changes which have taken place in the new environment 
have not just been procedural, of course. Real results are being 
seen. For example, in 1991, one of our service objectives was to en- 
sure access to a national 800-number system within 24 hours of the 
time an individual first called. That objective drove plans for cer- 
tain changes to an 800-number processing, including the use of 
new technology and more efficient use of staff. However, the input 
we got directly from our customers made us realize that the stand- 
ard we were using was not responsive to caller expectations, and 
we changed our access goal from 24 hours to 5 minutes for 95 per- 
cent of our callers in fiscal year 1997. Mr. Chairman, we are at 
about 95 percent access now. 

It is important for us to regularly re-evaluate our vision and 
strategies. We are using the legislative due date for the GPRA 
Strategic Plan as an impetus to refine SSA’s plans. 

We have just held the first of a series of executive discussions to 
make decisions around key issues facing SSA today and in the fu- 
ture. We plan to use the study of a customer-driven strategic plan 
sponsored by the National Performance Review for best practices 
that will help us equal or perhaps exceed the standards set by the 
best in the business for fulfilling the needs of customers through 
strategic planning. 

We are looking forward to establishing an active dialog with 
Members of Congress about the future they expect to help build for 
our agency. We will be finalizing our performance measures and 
identifying the levels of performance we intend to provide. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we are confident of SSA’s ability to 
implement the full letter and intent of GPRA. We look forward to 
working with you to address what may be one of the biggest chal- 
lenges it presents, from changing the definition of success, from 
what can be counted, to what really counts. 

I look forward to answering your questions, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dyer follows:] 
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JOHN R. DYER 

ACTING PRINCIPAL DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
OF SOQAL SECURITY 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

INTRODUCTION 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss how SSA is implementing the Government Performance and 
Results Act of 1993 (GPRA). I will be discussing how SSA is refining our strategic plan to comply 
with the statutory deadline of September 30, 1997. 

What the Law Requires 

Before I do so, I will include a few words about the law itself. The GPRA requires Federal agencies 
to develop and instittitionalize processes to plan for the achievanent of mission results and to 
measure and report their level of achievement. Specifically, the law has several major provisions: 

Q Federal agenci^ must submit to the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) and 

Congress, by September 30, 1997, a strategic plan for program activities (covering at least 5 
years in the future and to be revised at least every 3 years) that includes: 

— A comprehensive mission statement; 

— General goals and objectives and a description of how they are to be achieved and how 
they relate to the requhed performance goals; 

— An identification of key external factors outside agency control that could affect 
achievement of the goals and objectives; 

- A description of how the agency intends to achieve its goals, including a description of 
the resources required to do so; 

— A description of the program evaluations used to establish or revise goals and objectives 
and a schedule for future evaluations. 

0 Agencies must consult with their chief stakeholders, including the Congress, in the 
preparation of their strategic plan. 

0 OMB must require each agency to prepare an annual performance plan covering each 

program activity in the agency's budget. The plan must include quantifiable and measurable 
performance goals, describe the resources required to meet them, and identify how agencies 
will measure their r^lte and then validate their measurements. 

0 Beginning with a report in March 2000, each agency must prepare and submit to the 

President and Congrws an annual report on program perfoimance for the previous fiscal 
year. 

0 OMB was required to set up performance-planning and reporting pilots for 
fiscal years (FY) 1994-1996. 
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SSA Support for the GPRA 

Having summarized the provisions of the GPRA, I would like to voice my strong support, which 
echoes throughout SSA, for both the spirit and die letter of the law we are talking about at this 
hearing. The GPRA itself includes as one of its primary purposes "to improve the confidence of the 
American people in the capability of the Federal Government . . We have been pursuing a 
strategy to increase confidence in our programs. “Confidence” in the context of GPRA is society’s 
very real concern about the government's ability to provide the public good service while it manages 
their tax dollars wisely. SSA is in a prime position to address this concern. As one of only a small 
handful of Federal agencies whose programs directly and visibly touch the lives of millions of 
Americans every day, SSA plays a pivotal role in shaping the public's opinion, and we take our 
responsibility very seriously. I see the GPRA as a very important—and welcome— tool in our diligent 
pursuit of creating a government that works better, costs less, and enjoys the unshakable support of 
the people it was created to serve. 

WHY SSA IS IN GOOD SHAPE 

SSA provides services to different populations, but our central purpose is essentially singular. And 
our core business processes, from issuing social security numbers to recording earnings to taking 
claims, are focused on our achieving that purpose— to make payments of benefits to people entitled 
under Titles II and XVI of the Social Security Act. 

A much greater advantage, though, is SSA's culture, which values many of the concepts that underlie 
the GPRA. We have a strong history of doing much of what the GPRA requires: 

0 We have always measured the work we do and the way we do it. We collect information in 
literally hundreds of data categories, most of them related to inputs, outputs, and various 
outcomes of our internal processes such as processing times, productivity rates, and numbers 
of cases pending. 

0 We have always been attuned to important societal trends that would affect program 

implementation. This has been so for a number of reasons. Among them is SSA's need for a 
strong actuarial capability, so that useful projections of program income and expenditures— 
heavily dependent on such trends as increasing numbers of women in the work force and 
changing fertility rates-can be made. Another is our responsibility to maintain one of the 
largest automated data processing operations in the world. 

0 We have always been proud of our service orientation and our concern with the needs of our 
customer. Thousands of opportunities daily to interact with the people who use our services 
have provided us with a good perspective on what makes customers happy. A focused 
process of program integrity review— conducted to ensure high accuracy of benefit decisions 
and payments— gives us important data about customer service. And we have been surveying 
customer satisfaction directly for over 10 years. 

o SSA's first strategic plan was published in 1988, and its second and most recent one was 

published in 1991. Among the most important elements of the 1991 plan was an explicit set 
of service-delivery objectives that announced the level of service performance— in real 
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numbers"that SSA intended to achieve over its 15-year strategic horizon. Establishing those 
objectives and understanding the gaps in performance that we faced led us to pursue many of 
the operational-improvement strategies that still engage us today. Our critical effort to 
reengineer the process by which we make initial disability decisions; the vast improvements 
in access to our 800 number; and the establishment of our Agency-wide client/server 
architecture all had their roots in the 1991 strategic plan. 

o SSA already tracks a number of workload and performance measures at the request of our 
House Appropriations Subcommittee. During the FY 1 996 subcommittee hearing, 
conducted on March 28, 1 995, Chairman John Porter listed 14 workload and performance 
measures for which he requested a commitment as to the level of service that could be 
achieved throughout FYs 1995 and 1996 at two alternative funding levels. During the FY 
1997 hearing, conducted on April 30, 1996, Congressman Porter discussed SSA’s 
progress in meeting the performance commitments throughout FY 1995, and asked SSA 
to commit to performance levels for the same measures for FY 1996 and FY 1997 at three 
alternative funding levels. SSA reports on its actual performance against these measures 
in its annual Accountability Report. 

o We report what we do. SSA began publishing audited financial statements several years 
before the law required us to do so. Those statements have evolved into our 
Accountability Report, which today links program and financial data to establish how 
well the Agency's programs and resources are being managed. The report provides a 
comprehensive picture of the Agency’s performance pursuant to stated goals and 
objectives as set forth in the Agency strategic plan. Performance measures included in 
the report tie together resources used with outputs and outcomes and provides 
appropriations committees a comprehensive picture of how SSA uses its budgetary 
resources. The Accountability Report is seen as a model of integrated reporting on the 
operational health of a Federal agency. 

THE GPRA/LEADERSHIP COALITION 

Perhaps our most important advantage is how the current leadership environment of the Agency has 
coalesced with the impetus of the GPRA to move SSA into the much stronger, and we believe much 
more productive, position of espousing strategic management as a guiding philosophy for the 
Agency. 

On a practical level, this means that all of the pieces we have had in place, and some new pieces 
whose importance we have recognized, are now being put together in the Agency to form a system 
of strategic thinking. We believe that thinking strategically at all levels will help ensure that all 
activities undertaken at SSA align with our strategic vision and move us toward achieving our 
strategic goals. The representation of this new thinking is SSA’s yearly Business Plan. The Business 
Plan, published for the first time in FY 1995, is generally known as the "story around the budget." It 
presents SSA's performance targets for the budget year; the drivers, approach, and enablers of SSA's 
business strategy; a candid assessment of SSA's business processes and service-delivery interfaces; 
and a summary of the objectives and time lines of SSA's key initiatives. In doing so, the Business 
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Plan gathers into a single document evidence of the rigor and creativity with which integrated 
planning now takes place at Social Security. 

A number of specific changes have been made since the introduction of the GPRA to improve how 
we manage strategically. For one, \vc "officially" recognized customer expectation as a driver of our 
strategy, and a focal point for customer service wm established in the Office of the Commissioner. 
Over the last several years, SSA has used a variety of new vehicles to obtain direct customer input, 
and we are Institutionalizing a comprehensive program to ensure that the voice of the customer is 
heard. Examples of vehicles we have used include focus groups, comment cards, and phone surveys. 
The customer input has been used as we develops customer service stmidards and to further inform 
the Agency's performance measures; it is also helping us create new strategies for process 
improvement. 

In direct response to GPRA mandates, we are creating a new performance measures construct to 
ensure that the measures on which we report perfonnance at the highest level reflect the entire range 
of program and administrative responsibilities. It also will help guarantee that the yearly targets we 
establish accurately portray the intended balance among Agency priorities, thereby guiding tactical 
planning in a meaningful way. SSA’s participation in the GPRA pilots for performance planning 
was a useful exercise in helping us understand the value of interim targets and the need to expand 
our stable of "service” objectives. The construct we arc establishing for use in planning for the FY 
1999 budget and beyond is expected to be a natural evolution from the increasingly comprehensive 
slates of measures we presented in our pilot plans for FYs 1994 - 1996. The perfonnance measures 
themselves and the tergets being set at present will be based on customer input, current performance, 
resource-management strategies, and the Agency’s own vision of its preferred future. 

One of SSA's goals for its strategic management program has been to forge a strong link between 
planning and budgeting activities. We have been largely successful in creating an environment 
where decisions made in the Executive planning process drive decisions made in the budget process. 
To fiirther our aims, however, GPRA is forcing us to continue our drive to link perfomance targets 
and resource allocations in such a way that differing levels of pe’-formance can be associated with 
differing levels of resources, thereby facilitating the strategic-decision-making process. 

Tire GPRA lias also inspired us to use more effective means of identifying where strategic action 
needs to be taken and to create systems and processes that allow us to evaluate the success those 
actions have had in closing the performance gaps. In recent years we have established a cost-benefit 
analysis methodology to be used Agency-wide; we have documented how work is done in oar core 
business processes to help us identify innovation opportunities; and we are working with various 
automated modeling tools to help us choose the best solutions to operating problems. Our Planning 
and Budgeting System has been enhanced in a number of ways; for example, we have instituted a 
foiraal investment-review process for critical business initiatives, and we now require every tactical 
plan to include a plan for evaluating project success. 
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F.XAMPr.F.S OF WHAT THF, r.PR A/I,RAnF.R.SHlP COALITION HAS DONE 

The changes being wrought in the new environment have not just been procedural, of course; real 
results are being seen. Let me remind you of some of the things happening at SSA that show what 
that can mean. First, in 1991, one of our service objectives was to ensure that individuals would be 
able to access our 800 number system, i.e., avoid a busy signal, within 24 hours of their first attempt 
to call. That objective drove plans for certain changes to 800-number processing, including the use 
of new technology and expansion of the units in our processing centers (called "SPIKE" units) who 
are specially trained so that they can answer the phone on peak days. However, the input we got 
directly from our customers made us realize that the standard we were using was not responsive to 
caller expectations. We changed the access goal from 24 hours to 5 minutes for 95 percent of our 
callers in FY 1997, a dramatic change and a truly s-t-r-e-t-c-h goal. In addition, our new recognition 
of the value of setting interim targets led us to plan around incremental achievement, which in turn 
communicated to staff the expectation of an aggressive approach to improvement. 

Continuing executive attention to the strategic issues inspired creative solutions to seemingly 
intractable problems. For example, the mission of two of our three Data Operations Centers, whose 
work was disappearing due to accomplishments in our earnings processing operation, was changed 
so that the talents of the personnel there could be diverted to the work of answering the 800 number. 
In addition, new technology solutions were negotiated with and then developed by our supplier. The 
bottom line is that, during the last three quarters of FY 1996, individual callers reached SSA's 
automated response system or entered the queue to speak with a live agent within 5 minutes of their 
first attempt, with no degradation in service accuracy, courtesy, or responsiveness to other customer 
expectations. 

My second example is the disability redesign project that is currently in its implementation stage. 

The purpose of the project is to reduce dramatically the time SSA takes to process an initial 
disability claim (from filing through final Agency adjudication) and to improve the cost- 
effectiveness of the process we use to do so. That project resulted directly from our new emphasis 
on evaluation of project benefits based on performance measurement. The need for strategic 
intervention in the disability claims process was recognized and called for in the 1991 strategic plan 
(again, based on analysis of the performance gap between then-current case-processing times and the 
processing times we set as our objective). Programs for improving the disability and appeals 
processes were identified in the plan as two of SSA’s strategic priorities. 

However, plans to achieve the performance goals were created based on an intuitive, albeit 
knowledgeable, understanding of the impact they would have on processing times. Later analysis, 
prompted by a strong desire to succeed and supported by the spirit of GPRA and the current 
leadership, showed us that the plans so carefully laid out would not get us where we needed to be in 
the time frames we required. So, in late 1993 a very difficult decision was reached: to reengineer 
the disability process. SSA consciously decided that the object of reengineering was not to change 
the disability program through changes in the law, but rather to improve our administrative process 
in a way that would make it easier for individuals to file for and, if eligible, receive disability 
benefits promptly and efficiently, and minimize the need for appeals. The decision was difficult 
because reengineering— in which one must take a "tear-it-down-and-start-over" attitude toward what 
is regarded as a "broken" process— is a radical approach, and it was at that time completely new to 
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SSA. Il was also a difficult decision because we knew that such a major initiative would require 
many stalThours and much management energy that would normally be devoted to other activity. 

WHAT WE ARE DOINO NOW 

The 1991 strategic plan and 1997 business plan that SSA has already prepared present a cohesive 
vision of SSA’ s current strategies for the fiitote. They also describe the major initiatives we have 
planned or that are under way to achieve that vision and tell the story of how SSA intends to fill gaps 
in performance we have identified as critical to accomplishing our mission. Together, these pre- 
GPRA documents meet almost all of the basic elenents that GPRA requires. 

Still, it is important for us to regularly revalidate what our vision and strategies are, and we are using 
the legislated due date for a GPRA strategic plan as the impetus to refine SSA’s plans. We are 
incieasing participation of our customers and stakeholder in ensuring that the mission, goals, 
values, and activities that exist today are the ones we still wish to embrace for the future. To this 
end, we are looking forward to establishing an active dialogue with Members of Congress about the 
foture they expect to help build for our Agency, as we continue our mission to administer arguably 
the most important domestic social program of modem history. We will also be finalizing the 
performance measures construct for the future and identifying levels of performance we intend to 
provide. The new construct will have a stronger focus on outcomes and better reflect a customer 
perspective. 

We have just held the first of what we expect will be a series of executive discussions to identify and 
make decisions around the key issues facing SSA today and into the ftiture. The results of these 
efforts will be Agency agreement on our highest priorities, alignment of our performance measures 
and targets with those priorities and mission requirements, identification of new approaches to 
integrate the strategic plan widi implementation activities such as operational planning and 
budgeting, and, as required, a refined strategic plan and annual performance plan for FY 1 999. 

We have just received our copy of the study of customer-driven strategic planning, sponsored by the 
National Performance Review, in which SSA and 15 other agencies participated. We will be looking 
in it for best practices that will help us equal, and perhaps exceed, the standards set by the best in 
business for understanding, anticipating, and fulfilling the needs of their customers through an active 
process of strategic management. We intend to adapt and adopt in our strategic management process 
whatever practices promise us that outcome. 


Implementing the lull letter and intent of the GPRA is a challenge we welcome at SSA. We are 
confident in our ability to implement it. More important, because we believe in the principles of 
management it encompasses, because we adhere to the principles of public trust it upholds, and 
because we believe that SSA truly personifies "the government" to millions of Americans, we pledge 
our commitment to making it work. We look forward to working with you to address what may be 
one of the biggest challenges of the GPRA: changing the definition of "success" from "what can be 
counted" to "what really counts." 
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Mr. Horn. I thank you very much, Mr. Dyer. 

Ms. Jones, would you like to add anything else to that state- 
ment? 

Ms. Jones. No. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. We will now go to the Acting Deputy Chief, of the 
Programs and Legislation Department of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Forest Service, Mr. Ron Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. I am pleased to be here this morning to discuss with 
you briefly the implementation of the Government Performance 
and Results Act, or GPRA, within the Forest Service. 

I am also accompanied by Ann Loose who is the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Program Development and Budget, who is our agency expert 
in GPRA, and she is sitting behind me if we get into any kind of 
detailed questions. 

Results-based accountability is the heart of GPRA. Our experi- 
ence with GPRA to date has helped us better link strategic plan- 
ning to on-the-ground yearly activities and outcomes through our 
budgeting process, through monitoring and evaluation and ulti- 
mately through reporting, using both the annual performance plan 
and the performance report. 

The Forest Service was a pilot agency under GPRA, and as such 
we produced pilot performance plans beginning in fiscal year 1994. 
This has been an iterative process and we continue to improve each 
pilot plan based on what we have learned in the prior years. 

We have incorporated the GPRA reporting requirements into the 
annual report of the Forest Service, and we are in the process of 
incorporating GPRA into our budget process. Our efforts as a pilot 
agency have been reported as part of USDA testimony before this 
subcommittee in June 1995. 

The Forest Service has been in a unique position in imple- 
menting GPRA in that we have a long history of preparing stra- 
tegic plans on a 5-year interval since 1974, as part of the Sec- 
retary’s recommended resource program and then preparing annual 
reports of accomplishment as part of the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 1974, also known as RPA. 

We have been able to capitalize on this prior experience in our 
implementation of GPRA. 

Our initial approach for the GPRA Strategic Plan was to incor- 
porate the GPRA requirements into the Secretary’s draft RPA pro- 
gram. This program was published in October 1995, and when it 
was reviewed by the Office of Management and Budget, it was de- 
termined that while it contained all of the information that was 
needed to meet GPRA’s strategic plan requirements, they were not 
organized in a way that was easy to understand and so, therefore, 
we have currently gone to parallel approaches. We have two docu- 
ments, or will have two documents, one which will be the Sec- 
retary’s recommended RPA program and the other will be the 
GPRA Strategic Plan. 

These will have the same basic content and will have the same 
strategic direction, but one will be specifically tailored toward the 
RPA requirements and the second one toward the GPRA require- 
ments so that they will be easy to understand. 
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One of the strengths of approaching GPRA using the Resource 
Planning Act plan is that RPA requires a significant amount of 
public involvement. We have had two national focus group meet- 
ings which included participation by congressional staff, conserva- 
tion and commodity groups, professional organizations. Federal, 
State and local agencies and organizations, tribal governments, and 
representatives of local, regional and national groups and organiza- 
tions. These meetings were designed to provide a forum for the 
early identification of issues. 

Once the draft RPA program was prepared, a 90-day comment 
period began, and this was in October 1995. At the request of 
Members of Congress, a second 30-day comment period took place 
in May 1996. During that public comment period, we held six re- 
gional listening sessions and a series of briefings here in Wash- 
ington, DC. As a result of our outreach to the public, we received 
1,500 comments. 

In addition to this, we have participated in two congressional 
oversight hearings and a number of individual briefings have been 
given on the draft RPA program for both House and Senate staff. 
Although not required by GPRA, we have decided to complete a 
performance plan for fiscal year 1998 as a dry run in preparation 
for 1999. 

The draft 1998 performance plan contains specific quantified per- 
formance goals and associated performance indicators which will 
allow us to measure levels of accomplishment. The plan also dis- 
plays baseline and historic trend data on performance indicators. 

We have already begun the budget formulation process for fiscal 
year 1999. The agency’s strategic goals, fiscal year 1998 annual 
performance goals and the fiscal 1998 President’s budget have all 
formed the starting point in preparation for the 1999 budget dis- 
cussions. 

The end products of this will be an agency request and associated 
performance plan which will be submitted to the Department with 
the agency request and then to the Office of Management and 
Budget. Once the President’s budget is finalized, the performance 
plan will be revised, the budget justifications written and both sent 
to Congress with the President’s budget. 

Once we receive an appropriation, the performance plan will be 
adjusted and the goals and accomplishments disaggregated to our 
field offices as part of their budget allocation. Accomplishments will 
be tracked during the course of the fiscal year and reported in the 
annual report of the Forest Service for fiscal year 1999. 

I am proud to say that we have been recognized for our leader- 
ship in implementing GPRA. The USD A Office of Inspector General 
rated our fiscal year 1996 performance plan as the best in USDA, 
and in a 1995 review, the Government Accounting Office used us 
as an example of their best practices studies. 

Mr. Chairman, the Forest Service believes that GPRA is an ex- 
cellent tool. It helps us use our limited resources effectively by 
tiering from our mission through strategic goals and objectives to 
annual performance goals associated with our budget. We are able 
to clearly articulate our relationships and present a compelling 
case for our programs. 
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GPRA helps us to focus the debate on accountability and the 
agency outputs with our public and with Congress. 

This concludes my statement, and I would be pleased to answer 
any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stewart follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 


I am honored to be here today to discuss the implementation of 
the Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 (GPRA) in the 
USDA Forest Service. I am accompanied by Ann Loose, Assistant 
Director, Program Development and Budget, who is our agency 
expert on GPRA. 

Accountability, based on results, is the heart of GPRA. GPRA has 
helped us to better link strategic planning to on-the-ground 
activities and outcomes through budgeting, monitoring and 
evaluation, and reporting. GPRA is helping us streamline 
processes and focus efforts in a time of limited budgets. 
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The Forest Service was pleased to -be a pilot agency under the 
GPRA. To date, we have produced pilot perfonnance plans for 
Fiscal Years 1994 through 1997. We improved each pilot plan 
based on what we learned in each prior plan. We incorporated 
GPRA reporting requirements into the Annual Report of the Forest 
Service and we are incorporating GPRA into our budget process. 
Our efforts as a pilot agency were featured in DSDA testimony 
before this Subcommittee in June of 1995. 

GPRA and RPA Efforts 

The Forest Service has been in a unique position in implementing 
GPRA. We have been preparing strategic plans (the Secretary's 
Recommended Program} every five years since 1974 and preparing 
annual reports of accomplishments (Annual Report of the Forest 
Service) under the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974 (RPA) . We have been able to capitalize on 
this prior experience in implementing GPRA. 

The Forest Service mission is "Caring for the Land and Serving 
People". The agency's three strategic goals as articulated in 
the GPRA strategic plan tier from the mission statement. The 
strategic goals are: Protect and Restore Ecosystems; Provide 
Multiple Benefits for People Within the Capabilities of 
Ecosystems; and Ensure Organizational Effectiveness. Each of 
these strategic goals are further divided into several objectives 
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or "tactical" goals. The strategic goals and objectives are 
tiered, in the annual performance plan, to the annual performance 
goals associated with the budget structure, thus providing the 
link to the budget. We will evaluate by monitoring program 
results on an annual basis and on a longer term basis for 
strategic goals and outcomes. The GPRA strategic plan is 
currently under review by USDA. 

Our initial approach for the GPRA strategic plan was to 
incorporate the GPRA requirements into the Secretary's RPA 
Program. The Draft RPA Program was published in October 1995, 
and a review by Office of Management and Budget (OMB) determined 
that while it contained information that met the GPRA strategic 
plan requirements, a more compact plan would be desirable. The 
RPA document contains information beyond the requirements of 
GPRA. As a result, we revised our original approach and now plan 
to have two documents; one that is specifically tailored to meet 
USDA GPRA requirements, and a second which reflects RPA 
requirements. The basic content of both documents will remain 
the same. The two documents will differ in format and in some 
specifics necessary to meet the different requirements of the two 
laws . 
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Public Involvement and Congressional Cnnaultahlon 

One of the strengths of approaching GPRA using the Forest Service 
RPA Plan is the significant amount of public involvement in the 
development of RPA. Two national focus group meetings were held 
at the beginning of the process and included participation by 
Congressional staff, conservation and commodity groups, 
professional organizations. Federal, State and local agencies and 
organizations. Tribal governments, and representatives of local, 
regional and national groups and organizations representing women 
and people of color. These meetings were designed to provide a 
forum for the early identification of issues that would be 
considered in preparing the Draft RPA Program. 

A 90-day comment period on the Draft RPA Program was opened in 
October 1995. At the request of members of Congress, a second 
30-day comment period took place during May 199S. Six regional 
listening sessions were held during the public comment period and 
a series of briefings were also held in Washington DC. We 
received over 1,500 comments. In addition, we participated in two 
congressional oversight hearings and have given a number of 
individual briefings on the Draft RPA Program for House and 
Senate staff. 
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fhirrent and Future Efforts 

Although not required by GPRA, we decided to complete a 
performance plan for Fiscal Year 199B as a "dry-run" for Fiscal 
Year 1999. The draft Fiscal Year 1998 performance plan contains 
specific quantified performance goals and associated performance 
indicators which will allow us to measure levels of 
accomplishment. The plan also displays baseline and historic 
trend data on the performance indicators . The plan also 
describes why achievement of annual goals will lead to 
achievement of tactical goals and eventually to achievement of 
strategic goals. 

We have already begun the budget formulation process for Fiscal 
Year 1999. The agency strategic goals. Fiscal Year 1998 annual 
performance goals and Fiscal Year 1998 President's Budget have 
formed the starting point for Fiscal Year 1999 budget 
discussions. The end products will be an Agency Request and 
associated performance plan which will be submitted to the 
Department with the Agency Request and then to the Office of 
Management and Budget. Once the President's budget is finalized, 
the performance plan will be revised, the budget justifications 
written and both sent to Congress with the President's Budget. 

Once we receive an appropriation, the performance plan will be 
adjusted and the goals and acconplishments disaggregated to our 
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field offices as part of their budget allocation, 
ftccon^ilishments will be tracked during the course of the fiscal 
year and reported in the Annual Report of the Forest Service for 
Fiscal Year 1999. The Forest Service has been reporting GPEA 
related accotnplishitients since Fiscal Year 1994. 



I am proud to say we have been recognized for our leadership in 
implementing GPRA. The USDA Office of Inspector General rated 
our Fiscal Year 1996 performance plan as the best in USDA in a 
1995 review and the Government Accounting Office used us as an 
example in their "Best Practices" studies. 

Mr. Chairman, the Forest Service believes that GPRA is an 
excellent tool. It will help us use our limited resources 
effectively. By tiering from our mission through strategic goals 
and objectives to annual program goals associated with our 
budget, we are able to clearly articulate relationships and 
present a compelling case for our programs. GPRA helps us to 
focus the debate on accountcibility and agency outputs with our 
publics and with the Congress. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer your 
questions. , 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you very much, Dr. Stewart. 

Without objection, the biographies of all of our panelists will be 
put in the record after they have been introduced and before the 
summary of their statement. We have a rather distinguished group 
of public servants before us and we are delighted you could make 
it to this hearing. You all have splendid records, which I had the 
opportunity to review. 

[Note. — The biographies referred to can be found in sub- 
committee files.] 

Mr. Horn. Let me now yield the first 10 minutes to the vice 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Sessions of Texas. 

Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Thank you to each one of you panel members for being here 
today. We appreciate your service. 

It sounds that if we looked at what you submitted here, we 
should have no questions, we should go home and know that every- 
thing is going to work right. 

But with that said, I am going to take just a few minutes, if I 
can. 

Dr. Stewart, I would like to think back to your words at the very 
end. You talked about accountability and probably, we could write 
down a lot of words to get to where we want, but it really is ac- 
countability. 

But I would like to direct my comments, if I could, to Secretary 
Robinson and Mr. Dyer at this point. 

I am looking at the GPRA book that came out by GAO in trying 
to look at — I am on page 12 , where it talks about defining the mis- 
sion and desired outcomes. And so my question. Secretary Robin- 
son, is, as we look at desired outcomes, is your agency looking at 
problems? 

I heard you mention customer service, attention to the needs of 
the public, even mission statement. But are you going in and look- 
ing at the problems that are and have been and are inherent with- 
in the agency? 

Mr. Robinson. Without question, Mr. Sessions. 

We have had, in fact, over the past 4 years, under the leadership 
of Secretary Cisneros looked at our organization and our programs 
across the board and been as critical as anybody in terms of how 
they work and what they produce in terms of service to the Amer- 
ican people. 

We have proposed, as you know, over time, a number of renova- 
tions, changes, transformations of the Department. We are com- 
mitted to continuing that under Secretary Cuomo. He said both in 
his confirmation speech and in our budget roll-out that his prior- 
ities fall into line with that. 

And so as we put together our programs and objectives under 
GPRA, which, by the way, we have been doing for the last 4 years 
in terms of performance management of the organization, while 
what we have been accomplishing, in my opinion, have been baby 
steps toward our goals, focusing not only on customer service and 
the things that I spoke to in my testimony, but also on the prob- 
lems of the organization and our accountability for the results 
across the country. 
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Mr. Sessions. Does that ever lead one, let’s say, Secretary 
Cuomo, to believe that at some point the accountability would 
mean that someone would be cutoff from money or from budget or 
from something? 

Is this true accountability, if you don’t perform we are not going 
to give you any money; we will not reward anything that you are 
doing? And likewise, do you think it would lead to a discussion of 
those areas that are doing well seeing that they get less scrutiny 
and more pats on the back? 

So, in other words, this process is going to lead you to doing 
something about the problem areas and then encouraging those 
proper things? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, Mr. Sessions, I would characterize it as con- 
tinuing to do things in terms of what the record shows over the last 
4 years under Secretary Cisneros and what Secretary Cuomo wants 
to accomplish. 

Just this past Friday, Secretary Cuomo conducted a review of our 
empowerment zones and enterprise communities and he pointed 
out in his comments that those who have made progress, we sup- 
port that and we are going to work with them, and those who 
haven’t, we are going to work with them, but he said he had no 
problems, if people didn’t make progress, with the dire need for 
very limited resources and funds to moving those dollars to where 
it might be used better. 

So I think there is no question about that on the record from the 
Secretary just this past Friday. 

Beyond that, as we look toward making changes for those people 
who are performing and accountability — you mentioned how ac- 
countability would work. We are proposing in legislation again this 
year that we continue our efforts at deregulating public housing. 

There are certainly those public housing agencies out there 
across the country well-documented, who are poor performers, but 
there are likewise lots of public housing agencies that are doing a 
good job, and what we want to do is deregulate them and allow 
them to do the job that they do best at the local level. And that’s 
been part of our legislative proposals in the past, and we are going 
to continue that as we move forward this year. 

Mr. Sessions. Good, and I think that that is good that we en- 
courage those people who are doing the right thing. 

Let me ask you a question then about how you think Congress 
should look at GPRA and how you report versus — and I have got 
your annual — semiannual report to Congress, September 30, 1996, 
before me. And I have gone through and seen, without a fine-tooth 
comb, problem area after problem area. 

Should Congress, if we look at what you are doing, from the 
agency where you are talking to every single housing entity within 
the given cities, should we say that if after you have done all you 
can do as an agency, you have given them assistance, you have 
warned them, you have tried to prod them into doing the right 
thing, should we then as a Congress come and say that we will 
take out specific money? 

Mr. Robinson. What we are proposing in our legislation is that 
while we work with people, those troubled public housing agencies 
as an example, as we work with people over time and try to assist 
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them, and we have had unprecedented involvement on the part of 
HUD over the past 3 or 4 years in cities like Chicago, New Orle- 
ans, San Francisco, Philadelphia and Detroit across the country, 
and we have seen real progress in those areas, but in some of those 
areas where we have not been able to make progress, we are sug- 
gesting that there be more accountability in terms of takeover, ju- 
dicial takeover, as we have seen here in Washington, DC. 

One of the reasons that we do not move forward in a very aggres- 
sive way in terms of taking back or lining out the dollars is that 
we don’t want to remove all the services to the poorest people in 
our community in terms of their needs. And so from our perspec- 
tive, if the public housing agencies can’t get their act together is 
that there are ways of dealing with that, and we have dem- 
onstrated over the past several years our commitment to doing 
that, and Secretary Cuomo is committed to doing that. And that’s 
in the legislation that we are introducing now. 

Mr. Sessions. Good. 

Mr. Robinson, I guess you have hit the essence of what we have 
talked about, and that is good money that taxpayers have provided 
for the right purposes that are intended to help the people who 
need it most, is our effort. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Sessions. That’s what I think all taxpayers are after. But 
I believe that part of this process should mean that we expect re- 
sults, and I can tell you from at least my own perspective, that we 
must get those actions, we must have accountability, or I am in 
favor of simply not giving out the money if it’s going to be wasted. 

So I would hope that internally that this is not — it’s not Pete 
Sessions saying this, I think you already feel this pressure under 
yourself, but I hope that there is a real discussion that goes forth 
from what you present to Congress about problem areas and how 
you are trying to resolve it to where these people who are in these 
various areas that have had problems producing and doing the 
right thing, that they will know that some punitive action could 
take place from within your agency. 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. Sessions, I would agree, and we don’t always 
agree on either side of the aisle, but I can say that from HDD’s 
perspective we have moved forward I think aggressively in putting 
forth not only legislation, but changes in the way we operate in 
terms of the programs that we deal with under Secretary Cisneros, 
and Secretary Cuomo is committed to continuing that; in fact, 
heightening that in his priority. 

We have done that in our budget and we will continue to do so 
in terms of what we do as we put forth our legislative packages 
and that will continue as we deal with how we run the agency uti- 
lizing GPRA. 

Mr. Sessions. Good. Well, I will look forward to seeing that be- 
cause I know Secretary Cisneros and Secretary Cuomo are dedi- 
cated to this function. I will be watching with great interest to see 
how that is involved in your planning statements through GPRA. 

Now, if I could go to Mr. Dyer, please, and then I will be very 
brief Essentially along the same lines, probably the easiest one to 
talk about is SSI. That has been a big problem, I believe, in not 
only administering, but making sure that accountability is there. 
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Do you believe that within your agency, with what you will be 
submitting, that you are getting to the heart of your problems and 
how to resolve them? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sessions, as you know, in the SSI, we were just put by GAO 
on the high-risk list 

Mr. Sessions. Yes. 

Mr. Dyer [continuing]. Over concerns about how it is being man- 
aged. 

For the record, I would like to say that several of the items that 
the General Accounting Office identified were areas that we had 
been working on and identified ourselves. In fact, many of them we 
have worked with the Congress on. 

For one, we have been looking at how to review who is on the 
rolls. And with the Congress we were able to get through legisla- 
tion last year that allows us to do what we call continuing dis- 
ability reviews, which is actually to go back and review the medical 
histories of the people to see if those on our rolls should continue 
to receive support. 

As a result of what we worked out with the Congress, we will 
be going from doing less than about 100,000 reviews 2 years ago 
to, in the next 2 years, over a million a year. So we expect to be 
able to review everybody at least once every 3 years. People who 
have certain kinds of medical issues that we think should recover 
quickly we will review on almost a yearly basis. So, yes, we have 
looked at problems. We have dealt with them. 

In terms of our strategic planning and where we are headed, we 
have identified issues which we are working on and we plan to ad- 
dress several others that were identified by GAO and ourselves. 

Getting back to your question of accountability, we do view our- 
selves as accountable to the American people and if we find that 
funds are not going where they should be or not being used prop- 
erly, we are addressing it. 

Second, we plan, through our strategic plan, to increase our in- 
vestments in some research areas and some policy-analysis areas 
to further be in the position to have good discussions with the Con- 
gress, and with the executive branch as to what other actions we 
may need to take. 

Mr. Sessions. Good. Thank you. 

The comments that I have directed to both of you today have a 
lot to do, in my mind, with how we should look at what is pre- 
sented at the end of September, and how it should be a road map 
to the Congress to be able to work with the agencies on a going- 
forward basis. I think that’s one of the things that we are going 
to have to struggle with, particularly in this committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, looking at them, knowing that what you said you want to 
achieve, but then how do we hold you accountable then also? 

And so I hope that you will continue to make us aware on a 
going-forward basis what you are doing to hold your groups ac- 
countable, your offices and other people that you work with, and 
likewise how we should hold you accountable also. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. I thank you, and we will have another round. I yield 
12 minutes to Mr. Davis, the gentleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. Davis of Virginia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have got a series of questions for Mr. Robinson. Mr. Robinson, 
let me just start by saying out in Fairfax, where I was on the coun- 
ty board for 15 years, I helped start the first shelter for the home- 
less; we did several senior housing projects that I was instrumental 
in setting up; many times we went without any Federal funding at 
all because I found the Federal regulations and rules and every- 
thing to be much more costly and not to give us the desired result 
of trying to give affordable housing to senior citizens. 

I was also co-author of a Statewide ordinance that mandates de- 
velopers build a percent of affordable housing as part of new hous- 
ing developments. So I would yield to anybody in terms of a com- 
mitment to try to get affordable housing. 

But, frankly — and this predates you so it’s not personal at all, 
but I think HUD has been just not very effective in the way they 
have gone about things. You need to re-examine and start looking 
outside the box. You have talked about that earlier and I share Mr. 
Sessions, some of his concerns, because there is a problem out 
there I want to help solve. 

As you know, the act talks about discussions with stakeholders 
in the various departments. What stakeholders have you either 
consulted with or, I guess solicited comments from in your perform- 
ance plans? Do you have an ongoing dialog or do you consult on 
an ad hoc basis? What is HUD doing about that? 

Mr. Robinson. First, Mr. Davis, let me say that I am very well 
aware of the efforts that you personally made and the renowned ef- 
forts that Fairfax County has made in housing over the years, and 
I am proud to say I am a resident of Fairfax County. But having 
said that, let me suggest that in reviewing the stakeholder — work- 
ing with stakeholders under GPRA, we have actually brought to- 
gether all of the constituency groups that we deal with on a regular 
basis to deal with not only the issues of HUD but how HUD is 
transformed in getting its mission accomplished. 

We have done that now for the past 2 years, first with a docu- 
ment we call Blueprint 1, under Secretary Cisneros, and the second 
document was called Blueprint 2, both aimed programmatically 
and operationally at transforming the Department and providing 
increasingly more flexibility to the stakeholders out there. 

So I would agree with you, the chairman mentioned my resume, 
and if you have read it you know I have been involved in housing 
for more than 20 years, and I would agree with you in terms of 
HUD’s overall performance. But we think that we have made sig- 
nificant progress not only in how we run the program, but the re- 
sults that we are getting and what we are projecting for the future. 

And I would note, as an add-on, that Secretary Cuomo under- 
stands and has stated vei^ specifically that he does not see a dif- 
ference between our mission for our programs and what we man- 
age. And so bringing those two things together, I think, will get the 
outcome that we are looking for, not only under GPRA, but how we 
do our business across the board. So we have reached out to all of 
our stakeholders, I am talking about tenant groups, ownership 
groups, management groups, local government ^oups. State 
groups, congressional groups, in both a formal and informal way, 
and we expect to continue that. 
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Mr. Davis of Virginia. OK. 

Let me just reiterate, I think talking to some of the local govern- 
ments involved in this who are dealing with us on a day-to-day 
basis, in many cases, it can be very illuminating because we share 
the same goals and the same mission statement, and we are part- 
ners in this. Sometimes the best — I certainly have authored some 
programs in the county with best of intentions, that didn’t work out 
very well, and you just have to be honest when they don’t work out, 
have this dialog and put the egos aside and move on. I think that’s 
where we are right now, with HUD. 

I am not one of those who favors abolishing the agency because 
things haven’t worked out. It’s a great opportunity, may be the last 
chance. So this act, I think, gives us an opportunity to try to work 
together, reformulate a strategy together, the Congress and the ad- 
ministration, and the stakeholders and try to move on from there. 

Have you asked any organizations to help you with developing 
outcome measures at this point? 

Mr. Robinson. We have not asked any particular organization on 
the development of the measures themselves. We expect to do that 
but, quite frankly, while we think we have made progress, we have 
got to get much better in terms of the development of measures. 

And as I heard the discussion earlier today, the culture is, of 
course, output: How many of these, how many of that? And to turn 
to accountability in terms of outcome is a culture shift, I think for 
the whole Government and certainly for HUD; I can speak of HUD. 
So we are moving in that direction. It’s incremental, but I think 
progress is being had. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. OK. I don’t mean to dis the other mem- 
bers on the panel, but out in Prince William Forest, which is work- 
ing well — not a lot of agriculture — but I want to focus on housing 
here just because it has been so important to me. And I think this 
act gives us an opportunity to make some revisions in current pol- 
icy on a bipartisan, if you will, both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
everybody working together, and that’s something that’s been miss- 
ing. 

Have you consulted, Mr. Robinson, with other Federal agencies 
to make sure that you and they are treating similar programs in 
a comparable manner, and who are you working with on that if you 
are doing it? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, we have a number of opportunities for con- 
sultation. You mentioned one, the CFO council, where we meet 
with CFO officers from all organizations. 

I am a member of the Presidential Management Committee 
which is run primarily through 0MB, where we meet with deputy 
secretaries from all of the agencies in Government, and like com- 
mittees of that sort. But we have specific consultations that we 
have undertaken, mostly through NPR, with HHS, with welfare re- 
form being a major part of what’s going on and housing being a 
piece of that. 

We certainly are working with them. We have been working with 
the Treasury Department in terms of affordable housing, how fi- 
nancing works and what the outcomes might be. Those are two 
that come to mind. 
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Mr. Davis of Virginia. I was going to ask one other question, 
going back to a couple of questions before. In the stakeholders, 
have you talked with the construction people who are building 
these units and the financing people as well? Are they part of the 
stakeholders that you talked with in this case and ask for their 
input? 

Mr. Robinson. It’s interesting. We held a couple of sessions, 
large sessions, about a year ago, we looked at design and how you 
build affordable housing across the country. Secretary Cisneros was 
very much interested in understanding the relationship between 
design and how things are put together and how its longevity was 
impacted and how it was able to serve public housing and afford- 
able housing across the country. So the answer to your question is, 
yes. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. OK. Now in testimony to the Sub- 
committee on Human Resources on March 6th, the IG of HUD re- 
ferred to the Semi-Annual Report of the Congress that the Office 
of Inspector General of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development issued on September 30, 1996. The report stated that 
despite improvement in some aspects of HUD’s performance, 
HUD’s capability to perform is limited by three fundamental issues 
that have gone unaddressed and can be expected to become more 
serious over the next few years. 

These are the number and the very types of HUD programs or 
initiatives that are significantly out of balance with the capability 
of the constantly dwindling HUD staff to carry out the program ini- 
tiatives. 

Second, various components of HUD, especially the Office of Pub- 
lic and Indian Housing and the Office of Multifamily Housing are 
not equipped to provide reasonable stewardship over taxpayer 
funds expended for their program. 

And third, HUD’s avowed commitment to a place-based program 
delivery approach is, in important respects, inconsistent with 
HUD’s organization and authorities which follow discrete HUD pro- 
gram lines. 

Now, the IG suggested that a narrower, more precise definition 
of HUD’s mission would help in the first instance, but would re- 
quire a major shifting of authorities within the Department. She 
also suggested that development of systems that accurately meas- 
ure program performance rather than just regulatory compliance 
were crucial, especially considering that HUD doesn’t have the ca- 
pability to carefully monitor all aspects of the huge program it has. 

How would you respond to those points? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, we respond in this way, Mr. Davis: Clearly, 
the IG has touched on a number of areas that have been ongoing 
problems within the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the problems that we believe and issues that we believe that 
we have begun to address over the past 4 years and will continue 
to do so. 

If I could go through them one at a time? 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Sure. 

Mr. Robinson. No. 1, the number of programs, clearly we agree 
that the mission of the Department and the number of programs 
that it operates should be refocused, and we have documented that 
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desire to refocus and reduce the number of programs, both in the 
two blueprints that I mentioned and in legislation that both we 
have written and supported, that was in the Congress last year. 

We will continue to document that in our congressional proposals 
that we are proposing this year in terms of the number of pro- 
grams that the Department operates. 

Second, as far as Public and Indian Housing and the Multifamily 
Affordable Housing programs in what she refers to as — I call it the 
lack of talent — to keep up with the ever-changing and fast-paced 
world, a very complicated world, of Multi-Family Housing Develop- 
ment and Finance, clearly we have had difficulty maintaining ap- 
propriate talent in that area. 

I believe that FHA Commissioner Retsinas has made major steps 
in that regard primarily through securing private and contractors 
to help us out — to help HUD out in securing the kind of informa- 
tion that we need, and more than that we have created swat teams 
across the country that will go in and focus in on the mismanage- 
ment of multi-family housing across the country. 

And then last, as far as the place-based approach is concerned, 
we would disagree with the IG. We believe that place-based is very 
important to us because we actually operate in places out there 
across the country, and what we want to do is have HUD resources 
be responsive to folks in the local areas and understand what’s 
going on in the local areas and not necessarily have monitors with 
the one-size-fits-all attitude back here in Washington, DC. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. I think when you boil all of these down, 
and, Mr. Chairman, I will turn it back over to you, is that you are 
in a changing era with limited resources. You are still trying to do 
too many things. And this is a good focus point for you, this whole 
exercise now, of trying to keep that mission and focus what we can 
do well with existing resources, and we are all counting on you and 
want to work with you to make that accomplished. 

I appreciate what you are trying to do, and don’t look at us as 
the enemy here. We share the same commitment that you do and 
want to work with you to make it come about. 

Mr. Robinson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman for his excellent questions. We 
will have a series of questions, so we don’t detain you here this 
morning, if you don’t mind, you are all under oath, and the re- 
sponses, just if you would submit them, and we will put them in 
the record at the relevant places. Some of them are elaboration, 
Mr. Secretary, on the Inspector General’s reports and so forth. 

Let me ask Mr. Stewart a few questions. 

We don’t want you to feel that you are overlooked here. 

How much is the budget now of the Forest Service in a typical 
year, either the one just completed or the one now? What’s your 
budget basically? 

Mr. Stewart. Roughly, $2.3 billion for fiscal year 1998. 

Mr. Horn. $2.3 billion. 

How much do you return to the Treasury as a result of your log- 
ging operations and your assistance to logging operations? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t have the number available offhand. I can 
certainly submit it for the record. 

Mr. Horn. Could we submit it for the record at this point? 
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Mr. Stewart. Be glad to. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In 1995, $27.9 million in timber receipts were returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Horn. I am interested in the degree to which the Forest 
Service, in looking at its vast resources throughout the country, is 
looking at options as to its present mission. For example, I think 
historically the Forest Service has been obviously able to preserve 
this great resource around the country, manage it correctly and 
make it available in most cases, to private timber in terms of log- 
ging operations, some of which are beneficial to the forest — I know 
there are arguments on this in the environmental community — and 
some of which aren’t. 

But one major option comes up, and that is to what degree 
should the U.S. Forest Service and its national forests be involved 
in recreation as opposed to growing trees for the purposes of log- 
ging? Now, you can do both. Obviously, it depends on the analysis 
of the particular forest involved. 

What’s your feeling on that and to what degree is that goal be- 
coming part of the Government Performance and Results Act as far 
as the Forest Service is concerned? 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Horn, I would say that one of the things or 
three consistent comments that came out of our public involvement 
on the draft RPA program is people in general are asking for great- 
er emphasis within the Forest Service on protection of the environ- 
ment as opposed to development. 

They agreed either with just sort of the broad, general direction 
that we have identified in the draft RPA program or they have at 
least agreed with specific components of that program. But the 
crux is, many of them say that they want a more obvious statement 
of our multiple-use mandate and what that means. 

As you know, we are mandated to have a broad multiple-use of 
the National Forest and that includes commodity and noncom- 
modity uses, recreation being one of those. Certainly recreation is 
a key one. We are the largest recreation provider, I believe, of all 
the Federal agencies at this point in time. It has always been very 
important to us throughout our history. 

Mr. Horn. That includes the National Park Service, I assume, as 
a comparison. Do you base that on the number of people that ac- 
cess the forest for recreation or those campsites primarily, or 
what’s the measurement there? 

Mr. Stewart. We use a measurement called Recreation Visitor 
Days, RVDs, and it is based on — I believe it’s a visit of one person 
for an 8-hour period, so it’s not just a passing through. It’s on a 
sample basis. And it is developed and disbursed in campgrounds as 
well as hiking and people driving through, it takes a number of 
those to account for one Recreation Visitor Day. 

But the focus of the debate is not on the multiple-use mandate 
but on interpretation of it and how much emphasis should go into 
commodity versus noncommodity programs. And it clearly has be- 
come a key of the discussions we have been having within the 
agency as part of GPRA and as part of developing the RPA plan, 
the Secretary’s recommended program. So in answer to your ques- 
tion, yes, it is playing very heavily in that discussion. 
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I believe the agency is going to continue to support a multiple- 
use mandate, not eliminating any of the uses, but I do see the pos- 
sibility that there will be shifts. 

I think, depending on who you talk to, and depending on whether 
you are in a local community or you are talking at a national level, 
there is a great deal of difference in opinion about what that mix 
ought to be. 

I would say, generally, in local communities that are dependent 
upon the local national forest, they tend to want to focus on com- 
modity development. As you move away from those forests, people 
tend to focus on noncommodity, the visual assets, wildlife and so 
forth, and those are all important to our mission. So this debate 
is helping us try and formulate what that mix ought to be, but I 
do believe that we are going to end up supporting the multiple-use 
mandate, and generally the public does. 

Mr. Horn. Noting your comment on the number of people that 
pass through a forest, I have to ask you the question: Are there 
any national forests where an interstate highway or a major thor- 
oughfare goes through the forest? 

Mr. Stewart. I am familiar with one. I came from California, 
and the main interstate out of L.A. going east goes actually on the 
border between the San Bernardino and Angeles National Forest. 

Mr. Horn. So conceivably, one could count the traffic there and, 
say, divide 8 hours in the number of minutes and come up with 
some conclusion? I am just curious. 

Mr. Stewart. I would like to believe we use a little common 
sense on that one. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, because I think those measures can make a lot 
of us nervous, shall we say. 

I am interested in the degree to which the Inspector General’s 
comments have been taken serious by the Forest Service. I looked 
at one of his comments on the financial statements that got his ad- 
verse opinion from the auditors apparently, and this means that 
the auditors found the financial information provided in the report 
to be unreliable, in other words not accurate. 

How does the inability to provide accurate financial information 
affect your ability to implement the Government Performance and 
Results Act? Is that a major problem? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, it is Mr. Horn. And, in fact, that adverse 
opinion has caused a lot of inner introspection within the Forest 
Service. And we currently have a team that is jointly made up of 
members of the Forest Service, the Office of Inspector General, and 
the Office of the Chief Financial Officer of USDA. We have a plan 
laid out, an action plan, with specific timetables in it, specific ac- 
tions to be taken to have us result in getting a favorable opinion 
in as short a period of time as possible. We are working through 
that plan. There is a lot of energy and effort going into that. 

I think, basically, the three parties, the Forest Service, the Chief 
Financial Officer, and the Inspector General, are pleased with the 
progress; at least, that is my understanding to date. But certainly, 
if we can’t adequately account for the financial resources, that also 
included property resources in that finding, then it is going to be 
difficult to fully implement. And partly as a result of that, we are 
putting a lot of energy into trying to correct problems. 
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Mr. Horn. In other words, in a particular national forest, the 
Forest Service has difficulty in putting an actual price tag, I take 
it, on the assets as well as the budget related to the administration 
of that forest. Is that what our main problem is, we can’t really 
look at this and analyze it in a fiscal sense? 

Mr. Stewart. That is at least a major part of the problem. 

Mr. Horn. What are some of the others that make the data inac- 
curate? 

Mr. Stewart. Having adequately trained people and accounting 
methods is part of it; the financial reporting systems that are inte- 
grated from one time entry all the way to the top so that you can 
accumulate information easily and readily throughout the organiza- 
tion; having the resources available to actually do the valuating of 
the property, putting a value on it. Again, all of those have been 
identified as portions or parts of the action plan and are being 
worked on to correct those deficiencies. 

Mr. Horn. You mentioned commodity groups, and we have men- 
tioned conservation and environmental groups. How are we resolv- 
ing the disagreements among these different groups, environment, 
conservation, commodity groups, as to the mission of the Forest 
Service? What kind of a framework are we bringing them in to 
share their views and thoughts? 

Mr. Stewart. As you probably are aware, as of the start of this 
calendar year, we have a new chief, and Chief Mike Dombeck has 
made a priority and consistently said and sent a message that he 
expects what he calls collaborative stewardship, and that is to get 
people at the table who have an interest and begin working out the 
solution. 

The agency’s history is as the professionals, we always thought 
we had the answer, and I think what we are finding in today’s en- 
vironment is that that is not working very well. So the role of the 
Forest Service shifts to being the facilitator and convener of those 
discussions and to providing the technical background so that the 
discussions are within the biological limits of the forest or the 
rangelands that we are dealing with and then helping communities 
of interest come up with solutions that are workable. 

That is a whole new role for us, and a number of people are tak- 
ing training in the process. There have been some local districts 
and forests within the Forest Service that have been doing that for 
years, and quite successfully, and suddenly we are beginning to 
look at what they were doing and learning from that. So I look at 
sort of I wouldn’t say evolutionary change, I would say revolu- 
tionary change in how we do business in the future. It is going to 
be much more collaborative and much less dictatorial on the part 
of the agency. 

Mr. Horn. That is a very interesting comment. I have great re- 
spect for the Forest Service over the years. It has been one of the 
Government’s premier public service groups, and there is a lot of 
fine forestry schools around America, and I am just curious, are 
they forestry schools working on that collaborative aspect that the 
chief is talking about where they educate future foresters in terms 
of the importance of the environmental conservation aspect in rela- 
tion to the commodity aspect? Do you see that change in cur- 
riculum coming? 
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Mr. Stewart. I suspect it will. There are some universities al- 
ready that have programs along that line. Whether they have actu- 
ally incorporated it in the forestry program, there is always this di- 
chotomy. There is so much professional requirement, science back- 
ground needed, and there is always a tradeoff. But I can’t imagine 
that the national resource professional of the future is going to get 
by without having better dealing with people and resolving conflict. 

Basically, when I went to forestry school, we basically dealt with 
managing trees, and it was quite a surprise to find out there were 
a lot of people out there, too. It was much easier to deal with the 
trees; they don’t talk back, and they don’t move around. It was just 
handed to me, Yale Forestry School, of course, which was the first 
forestry school in the United States, has a leadership program, and 
part of that leadership program is teaching these collaborative deci- 
sionmaking skills. 

Mr. Horn. Now, is that while they are getting their forestry de- 
gree, or is that post-degree education? 

Mr. Stewart. I think it is post, as I recall. We actually bring 
people into that program. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I think it is too bad that we haven’t started ear- 
lier. They ought to really be getting this phased in that they relate 
to people in the real world. And that is true of a number of profes- 
sions. I am not picking on the Forest Service. Let’s start with the 
medical health professions where we have that problem also. You 
can be a brilliant surgeon, but you might not be very good on un- 
derstanding people, and that has been sort of the surgeons’ rap 
over the years. 

Let me go into depth a little bit on this OTA report. Office of 
Technology Assessment. They issued this report entitled “Forest 
Service Planning, Setting Strategic Direction under the Perform- 
ance Results Act,” and it looked at the 1974 act, and then in July 
1990 sort of analyzed where were you. It was requested because of 
a certain feeling in Congress that the results and performance 
goals had not been set in a strategic direction for the Forest Serv- 
ice planning at the national level, and what they found in the 1989 
assessment was that there were very serious shortcomings, and for 
many resources there were no data on resource conditions, and 
there was no evaluation of investment opportunities, and there was 
insufficient information on cooperative assistance and research 
needs and priorities, and that the claims made were not substan- 
tiated. 

For example, they gave the timber situation. Two measures of 
public concerns were acres clear-cut, acres of old-growth forest, and 
they were discussed, but with no supporting data on conditions or 
trends. So what the Office of Technology Assessment concluded was 
much of the information in the Results Act documents are incom- 
plete, of poor quality, and that the resource inventories in the as- 
sessment scarcely provide sufficient data on the quantity, the qual- 
ity of the outputs of each resource to analyze opportunities to im- 
prove resource management. Some of the information they said is 
based on surrogate measures or on professional judgments, which 
we have been discussing. And then they argued better data are 
needed; better data will not automatically lead to better planning. 
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but could settle debates on what is and focus attention on what 
should be. 

What this report presumably is telling the Congress is that the 
Forest Service really doesn’t know what the data are. We have 
agreed on the financial data, and that report is 1990, and we read 
the audit in 1995, and the question is obviously did we improve in 
that 5 years; otherwise why the audit problem? But there are data 
besides financial data, and I would ask to what degree is the Forest 
Service assured that the nonfinancial data are accurate, relevant, 
helpful in the measurement part? I wonder if you just want to 
react to that? 

Mr. Stewart. That, Mr. Horn, is a good question. I would begin 
by saying that I agree with Mr. Robinson that we are better at 
measuring inputs and outputs and less at outcomes, and as we 
have begun to define the outcome as being healthy forests or 
healthy rangelands, the difficulty of defining health all of a sudden 
comes to the forefront. And that is something that you can measure 
at a point in time, but measuring progress toward improvement 
takes good trend data. 

One of the things that has occurred over the last year is we have 
formed an Inventory and Monitoring Institute. As you know, we 
are responsible for the national forest inventory, and that increas- 
ingly is becoming more integrated and more a multi-resource. 
Rather than just timber, it is beginning to look at other resources 
also. One of the roles of that institute is to assure the quality of 
the data, the consistency of the data, and the fact that it does add 
up across the country. 

We had joined in partnership with other natural resource agen- 
cies to jointly define what kinds of measures do we need to ade- 
quately measure things like forest health or sustainability, which 
is another issue, so that we are using consistent definitions and 
consistent data when we are presenting our information. 

We have partnered up with the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service, the sister agency within USDA, in their inventory efforts, 
so that we are taking common information and even have common 
plots. Again, I think that is going to improve the quality of our 
data. 

So, as I mentioned earlier, it is an iterative process. We are be- 
ginning to move away from just measuring things and begin look- 
ing at what is it we are trying to achieve on the lands; what does 
the land need to look like, and how do you measure those? The 
tradeoff is always going to be between the two extremes, those who 
want to measure everything, which you can’t afford to do, and 
those who want to measure very little. And somewhere in the mid- 
dle is where we need to be, and that is one of the purposes of the 
Inventory and Monitoring Institute is find out what is that set of 
information, what is most important, which will be things like for- 
est health and sustainability that will be measured across owner- 
ships and across different kinds of management strategies also. 

So it is a problem. We are working on it. We are beginning to 
implement in a broader scale something called forest health moni- 
toring. The intent eventually is to have it in all 50 States, and it 
is being lined up efficiently and effectively with our forest inven- 
tory efforts. We are using the same plot designs. And it will expand 
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the usefulness and accuracy of that kind of information. So there 
are a number of initiatives going on that over the next couple of 
years will begin to bear fruit. 

Mr. Horn. Well, that is very helpful, and you have stated the re- 
action very well. 

Let me to move to Mr. Dyer from the Social Security Administra- 
tion. One of the concerns that we expressed in the earlier part of 
the hearing is the degree to which the Social Security Administra- 
tion would be able to work with other Federal agencies in terms 
of tracking data on the success of some programs, and what we 
were talking about was worker retraining or worker re-education. 

I think all of us are visited probably twice a year by members 
of private industry councils who have Federal money they are 
using to help meet the job needs of a particular area of the country 
with different occupations involved. There is no simple cookie-cut- 
ter approach. But the real question is, how effective is the training? 
Are we getting our money’s worth? And I think the only way we 
will know is if we find what happened in the job experience of 
those individuals that they gave 6 months’ training to or a year’s 
training, and the only way we are going to know that is if the So- 
cial Security Administration will tell us where they are, what are 
the payments going to these workers now, did they improve? 

Tracking them is the excuse always for not having those data. 
And I just wonder what is the situation in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in terms of the laws involved that would prevent one 
Federal agency which is subsidizing re-education for a workforce, 
and this is part of the President’s agenda obviously, and another 
Federal agency which knows where that individual is in the work- 
force from cooperating together. 

Could you sort of give us a bird’s-eye summary of that situation 
in terms of either the privacy laws as they pertain to Social Secu- 
rity or to what degree are you cooperating now with other Federal 
agencies? 

Mr. Dyer. Mr. Chairman, we have been working very closely 
with other Federal agencies in terms of coordinating our programs 
with theirs. And there is a flip side, too. We are very interested 
that people on our programs, particularly in supplemental security 
income or disability under Title 2, are able to go back to work if 
they want to, if they can work. So we are very interested in the 
same thing. We ourselves have been running pilots, and this year 
we have worked out an initiative in the President’s 1998 budget 
which allows us to start moving toward how to return people to 
work. 

Mr. Horn. Would you get the mic a little closer. I am having dif- 
ficulty hearing you. Just move it toward you. 

Mr. Dyer. I am sorry. 

In terms of your second question of sharing data, generally, if it 
is for research purposes and very broad, that does not give us too 
much problem as to how we share it because we do not identify the 
individual. So for large-scale studies we work with agencies and do 
share data. 

Where we get into privacy concerns is when it is for individuals 
and how you are going to use it. Generally, though, with other Fed- 
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eral agencies we are able to work out those kinds of arrangements 
so that they assure us as to how they are handling the data. 

I note from our end, we do matches with other agencies them- 
selves to see what is going on, who is in what program, and what 
is happening, particularly, for instance, in the unemployment in- 
surance world. And it is something we would be glad to work with 
other agencies on. I think it is of interest to all of us. 

Mr. Horn. Have you ever had an opportunity to work with those 
private industry council programs that are funded by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Dyer. I am not the expert in the agency on this, Mr. Horn, 
but we do have a lot of contact with a lot of various groups that 
are involved in rehabilitation or mental health or whatever, and I 
am sure many people on our staff have worked with them. 

Mr. Horn. Who would be the best person for the subcommittee 
to contact? 

Mr. Dyer. Our Associate Commissioner for Disability, Susan 
Daniels. 

Mr. Horn. OK. So the Disability Associate Commissioner’s realm 
would cover this matter? 

Mr. Dyer. Most of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horn. Good. That is very helpful. 

Now let’s turn to the General Accounting Office in closing this 
out. Anything you heard this morning that you would like to com- 
ment on for the record and advise us whether that helps us move 
toward the goals of the Government Performance and Results Act 
or deters us from achieving the goals? 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I think we have heard a variety of 
experiences. We have a variety of agencies just within the three 
that are up here. We have the Social Security Administration, 
which I think has had quite a readily defined set of responsibilities, 
more so than the Forest Service, which — for example has got a mix 
of responsibilities, some of which may indeed be conflicting, cer- 
tainly which are changing. 

There was a good deal of discussion, it seems to me, on the need 
for good data arising from all of these programs and the emphasis 
that GAO has put over the years on the production, the mainte- 
nance and value of the kinds of information on performance and 
costs of these programs, it seems to me, just to be a starting point 
for anybody making progress in these areas. And with HUD, of 
course, that is probably a more serious problem, but apparently, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robinson, it is being addressed. 

We have commented at some length on each of these agencies 
and their performance. I think GAO probably tends to pick out 
some weak points that weren’t emphasized by the witnesses up 
here, but if I were in their position, I wouldn’t emphasize the weak 
points either. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we will try to elicit those in the followup ques- 
tions. 

What would you suggest this subcommittee might do in terms of 
prodding the system along to be successful in carrying out the law 
as far as the strategic mission, as far as the measurements related 
to that and so on down the line? 
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Mr. Stevens. I think there are two focal points. One you are 
doing with the agencies themselves. I think the oversight commit- 
tees have a very broad role there and knowledge of GPRA, what 
agencies’ responsibilities are under it. If they are called up to tes- 
tify before Congress, they are expected to find out about this and 
presumably have something positive to say. 

I think probably the greater challenge, however, is to work with- 
in the Congress itself. We have maintained for a number of years, 
based on our conversations with agencies, that unless Congress 
uses the kinds of information and analysis that the Government 
Performance and Results Act was designed to achieve, unless it 
asks questions based on that information and agencies’ self-assess- 
ment, and unless it acts on the answers that it gets in its own real 
decisionmaking process, despite the fact that GPRA is a law, it 
could still fade into irrelevance as many other management initia- 
tives have in the past. 

It is ultimately going to depend on whether Congress really uses 
it, and there I think the role of this committee — this subcommittee 
is of critical importance in bringing on board a number of commit- 
tees that themselves are just beginning to find out what it is all 
about. 

Mr. Horn. I think that is well said. 

I would also like to put a stress on the Office of Management and 
Budget using the data and measurements when they dole out re- 
sources and decide whether there will be a plus or minus this year 
for a particular agency. And it seems to me we need to make sure 
that in their budget go-arounds that we can get measurement data 
that both the executive branch and the legislative branch agree 
make some sense. Then we are a long way there in analyzing par- 
ticular programs. 

And I have always been bothered by the fact that we can’t get 
agreement between 0MB and CBO, the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, as to projections on the economy. It just seems to me there 
ought to be a way to work out some of those things so we don’t 
have rosy scenarios, as they say, at either end of Pennsylvania Av- 
enue. And I think GAO could be immensely helpful in continuing 
to be a neutral critic as to what is going on, and we are going to 
count on you for that resource. 

So I thank you all for coming. 

I have one announcement before I thank the staff, and that is 
that there are no further questions. We are going to thank you for 
being here. And the second session of this hearing will take place 
10 a.m., Thursday morning in the same room, and we will be hear- 
ing from Mayor Rudolph Giuliani of New York City on the privat- 
ization Government reform initiatives in that major city. And we 
will stand recessed until 10 a.m., on Thursday, March 13th. 

I now thank the following people who have put this hearing and 
will put the next one and a few others together, and that is the 
staff director, J. Russell George; Anna Miller, professional staff 
member to your left; John Hynes, professional staff member, on the 
side; Andrea Miller, our clerk, who set up the hearing; and then 
David Bartell, my chief of staff next to the staff director; and our 
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friends on this side, one is missing, David McMillen, Mark Ste- 
phenson, professional staff members for the Democratic minority; 
and our court reporters, Ryan Jackson and Mindi Colchico. We 
thank you all for your role in this, and we are now recessed. 

[Whereupon, at 12:22 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed.] 



GOVERNMENT PERFORMANCE AND RESULTS 
ACT IMPLEMENTATION: HOW TO ACHIEVE 
RESULTS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Information, and Technology, 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Stephen Horn (chairman 
of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Horn, Maloney, and Davis of Illinois. 

Staff present: J. Russell George, staff director; Anna Miller, 
Mark Uncapher, and John Hynes, professional staff members; An- 
drea Miller, clerk; David McMillen, minority professional staff 
member; and Ellen Rayner, minority chief clerk. 

Mr. Horn. The Subcommittee on Government Management, In- 
formation, and Technology will come to order. 

I have just come from another hearing, the DC Subcommittee, 
where the Mayor of the District of Columbia is testifying, as well 
as a number of other people. 

And I mentioned our series of hearings on results-oriented gov- 
ernment in terms of the Government Performance and Results Act, 
and noted that you were going to be here as a witness. Mayor 
Giuliani. I mentioned that I would like to see the same results that 
you have established in New York City established in the District 
of Columbia. 

Right now, only the State of Oregon has a results-oriented gov- 
ernment. Australia and New Zealand do. And we just do not talk 
about hey, give us some more money. Because we have a great 
idea. We look at a plan to get something done, and the citizenry 
to participate in evaluating that plan, to see if we are getting re- 
sults. 

So this hearing is a continuation of a series that began in 1995, 
and will increase in number, simply because we want to see how 
well the Federal Government is doing it. And we had several agen- 
cies testify last week in terms of Social Security, and the Forest 
Service, and HUD. And, of course, this hearing will focus on what 
has been accomplished in local government with you as one of the 
major leaders in this area. 

I think that you and I would agree that the voters are clamoring 
for the kind of reform that has results. And no one will deny that 
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they deserve such reforms. And, of course, our question is, what 
can Congress do to expedite the process? Certainly, we have a role 
at the Federal level. The question would be what kind of role do 
we have, if any, at the State and the local level? 

We have learned during these hearings that results can be a 
powerful instrument for reform if we are industrious and vigilant. 
But we also have to be thoughtful and innovative. We cannot as- 
sume that the Results Act will do all of the thinking for us. We 
must constantly search for successful reform examples such as your 
own. 

Luckily, one need not look far. And that is why we asked you to 
join us and share your experience in terms of the police department 
in New York City. And the issue of crime, as we all know in this 
room, anybody who knocks on a door in any precinct, that is what 
worries people. The quality of education, and the quality of our con- 
trol of crime by youth gangs and others who are disruptive of our 
society and our opportunities. 

So we are going to be very interested in the broad strategic 
changes that occurred in the New York Police Department. And we 
look forward to your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Stephen Horn follows:] 
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GoveromeBt Performance and RessHs Act Implementation: 

How to Achieve Results 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology' 

March 13, 1997 

Opening Statement by Representative Stephen Horn (R-CA) 

Today we are bolding the secemd session of a hearing entitled “Government Performance 
and Results Act Implementation: How to Achieve Results.” This continues a series of oversight 
hearings on the Results Act. The purpose of that law, of course, is to make the Federal 
Government more efficient, more efl^tive, and mote atlordabie. The voters are clamoring for 
this kind of reform and no one will deny that they deserve such reforms. T'he question is, what 
can Congress do to expedite the process? 

We have learned during these hearings that the Results Act can be a powerful instrument 
for reform if we are industrious and vigilant- But we also have to be thoughtful and innovative. 

We cannot assume that the Resuhs Act will do all the thinking for us. We must constantly search 
for saccesshil reform efforts at the state level such as Oregon - and local levels and even 
abroad in foreign goveninicnts -- such as New Zealands - to find new models, uncover new 
approaches, and to test our own performance against that of others. 

Luckily, one need not look too far to find a model of reform. For the past two years, 
under the leadership of Mayor Giuliani, the City of New York has undertaken a substantial 
reinvention process and has received a good deal of attention for it. The Mayor is here to tell us 
bow New York City dramatically improved its management practices and gained nationwide 
acclaim for its considerable effectiveness in fighting crime. 

Mayor Giuliani be^ his reforms by asking the New York Police Department to focus its 
full talents and resources on driving down crime and controlling disorder, 1 o support broad 
Strategic changes in the way the NYPD accomplishes its mission, the department undertook 
sweeping re-engineering efforts. Precinct commanders are now being held accountable for their 
results and rewarded for their successes. This has focused attention on concrete achievements 
and as a resiiil performance has improved markedly. An improved function which results in a 
better quality of life for the individual citizen is ^plauded by all. 

We look forward to hearing Mayor Giuliani's testimony this morning, confident that he 
has something to share with us. We hope that through the Government Performance and Results 
Act, we will achieve similar success at the Federal level. 
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Mr. Horn. Mr. Mayor, I am going to swear you in, and then have 
your distinguished New Yorker and Staten Islander, and our dis- 
tinguished colleague, introduce you to us. All of our witnesses are 
sworn in here, if you do not mind. Your Honor. If you would raise 
your right hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. The mayor has affirmed. 

And I am now delighted to introduce the distinguished Member 
from New York, Ms. Susan Molinari. Thank you for coming. 

Ms. Molinari. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thank 
you for giving me an opportunity to introduce a man who has be- 
come very special to the people of New York City. He is a man who 
has devoted most of his adult life to Government service. And I am 
just going to go through a brief background, because I think it sets 
the stage for where he gained a lot of his experience that he has 
implemented in New York City, and we are grateful for that. 

Out of law school, he clerked for a Federal judge in Manhattan. 
He then joined the U.S. Attorney’s Office, where he became chief 
of the narcotics unit at the age of 29. 

He served as Assistant Attorney General here in Washington, 
DC, and returned to New York as U.S. Attorney for the Southern 
District, where he accumulated over 4,000 convictions, many 
against organized crime figures notorious for their previous ability 
to escape justice. 

Since becoming mayor of the city of New York in 1993, Rudy 
Giuliani has taken a number of steps to improve the quality of life 
for New Yorkers. But I daresay, as you correctly pointed out, noth- 
ing has been more impressive or important to us than his bold ini- 
tiative to fight crime, regardless of the severity. 

From fare jumping at subway turnstiles, to truant officers at 
New York City schools, and dealing with and effectively pros- 
ecuting murders, the mayor knows that the first priority of Govern- 
ment is protecting its citizens. If people feel safe, they are likely 
to raise a family, buy a home, or just enjoy the best city in the 
world. 

As a result. New York City is attracting both new businesses and 
old friends that had left. And with these businesses come employ- 
ment opportunities; 110,000 new private sector jobs have been cre- 
ated in the past 3V2 years. Think about that, 110,000 new private 
sector jobs. 

This is a dramatic reversal from the previous 4 years, where 
400,000 jobs were lost to New York. This all amounts to economic 
growth and opportunity, growth and opportunity which naysayers 
thought were long gone from New York City. 

But as you know, we New Yorkers are a tough bunch. And just 
when you think you may have us on the ropes, we come rallying 
back. 

As the mayor of New York City with a population of 8 million 
people, and a number that doubles just about during the course of 
a day, some of the mayor’s accomplishments include, and I know 
that he will go into detail as to how he gets there, but I am just 
so proud of what he has done that I have to take this opportunity 
to brag a little bit. 
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A 38 percent reduction in crime since 1993, including a 50 per- 
cent drop in murder. Reining in a bloated and often wasteful bu- 
reaucracy by reducing the number of Government jobs. Elimi- 
nating, I think, 21,000 without direct layoffs. 

Directing educational resources on teachers and classrooms and 
not on administrators. And undertaking the most ambitious Wel- 
fare to Work program in the city’s history, moving 37,000 people 
off welfare and onto jobs. 

And I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, when I served on the New 
York City Council, we had a tough time dealing with a pilot pro- 
gram that was going to get welfare mothers to work, 500 of them. 
We could not pass that in the city council. And Mayor Giuliani has 
been able to create miracles in that city that we did not believe 
could be duplicated anywhere in this country. The mayor’s effects 
are indeed achievements for which he should be commended. 

While not equal in size or scope of the entire country. New York’s 
successes point to how an accountable government can be an effec- 
tive government. It is a recipe for success in a big, complicated city, 
a small town, or the entire United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very proud of the man who is sitting next 
to me. He has brought back a spirit of discipline, of hope, of exu- 
berance, and of anticipation to a city who thought those were quali- 
ties that were long gone. He has made a difference for just about 
every family in the city of New York by dedicating every waking 
hour, and I have to say knowing Rudolph Giuliani, that is about 
20 hours of the day, to improving the quality of life for New York 
City. 

I am very proud to introduce the mayor of New York, Rudolph 
Giuliani. 

Mr. Giuliani. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Molinari. It is my honor. 

Mr. Horn. And thank you. 

Mr. Giuliani. Good morning. Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee, and Congresswoman Molinari, I am very pleased to 
be here. And I thank you for giving me the opportunity to speak 
with you. 

Mrs. Maloney. First, Mr. Mayor, could I welcome you also? 

Mr. Giuliani. Please. 

Mrs. Maloney. And my colleagues. And I ask that my opening 
statement be placed in the record as read. 

I must say. Mayor Giuliani, I never thought in my wildest 
dreams that New York City would be held up as the poster child 
for achievement in controlling crime for the Nation. 

In fact, in the last election, some Republicans complained that 
the President was using New York City and the national crime sta- 
tistics, and New York City was driving down the national crime 
statistics due to the tremendous success that we have had in New 
York City with your leadership. 

And also, I think that we have the best police department in the 
world. There is no question about it. They are the bravest, the most 
innovative, and actually the best in every way. 

And I must say that the President’s anticrime proposals have 
helped bring moneys to New York City for additional police officers 
and certainly the ban on assault weapons. 
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So, I am very happy for my constituents and for New York City 
with the success of bringing crime down in New York City. And I 
am very pleased to welcome you here today. And, as always, I look 
forward to what you have to say. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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The Honorable Carolyn B. Maloney 
Opening Statement 

on the Government Performance and Results Act 
March l|, 1997 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to welcome 
Mayor Giuliani to this hearing. I am pleased that you 
continued the hearing so that he could testify. 

The turnaround in crime in New York Is a testimony to 
the principles that guided the development of the 
Government Performance and Results Act. Since 1994 
crime in New York has dropped dramatically, and not just 
street crimes like loitering or truancy. Homicides are down 
38 percent. Felonies are down 28 percent. And, crime is 
down in every precinct in the city. 

As we will hear today from the mayor, this turnaround is 
the result of a clear mission for the Police Department — 
reducing crime — and clear strategies for dealing with each 
type of crime. Decision making has been decentralized, and 
precinct commanders are held accountable and rewarded 
for results. 
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The example of the New York City Police Department is 
proof that the principles in the Government Performance and 
Results Act work. We now must work to see that those 
principles are applied properly in our federal agencies. 

Federal managers today are impaired in their attempts 
to improve efficiency and effectiveness because they lack 
the program goals and performance measurements which 
GPRA requires. And as they work to provide public 
services, they are increasingly expected to perform with 
fewer resources. The implementation of GPRA will provide 
incentives for new ways of getting things done. 

Implementing it will not be easy, but its benefits will be great. 
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the beginning of the next century, GPRA will 
hopefully have a dramatic effect on the way the Federal 
budget is prepared, and how agency performance is 
measured. This will produce profound change, both in the 
mechanics and in the culture of government. We are 
approaching an important milestone in GPRA. The pilot 
programs are coming to an end, and by this fall, we will have 
in place the strategic plans for each agency. At this time, 
oversight is critical -- the best way to ensure that the plans of 
Congress are correctly implemented is to start early. GPRA 
will provide Congress with improved sources of information 
on government performance. We need to learn to absorb 
that data and act on it intelligently. 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH W. GIULIANI, MAYOR, NEW YORK 

CITY 

Mr. Giuliani. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Congresswoman Molinari, Congresswoman Maloney, 
and Mr. Chairman. 

The fact is that the things that we are going to talk about are 
very much geared to your introduction. What we tried to do from 
the day that I became mayor is turn New York City into a results- 
oriented Government, and then spend time trying to figure out 
what is the result that you actually want to achieve. 

The results that I am going to talk about, which are very positive 
ones, are the product of very good teamwork within all of the agen- 
cies of the city, and community groups, by the fine representation 
that we have in Congress; Congresswoman Molinari and Congress- 
woman Maloney, and all of you who represent us here. This is very 
much a team effort. 

Although I will describe what my administration has done, none 
of it would be possible without the very strong support of all of you. 
And I thank you very much for that. 

The Government Performance and Results Act comes in response 
to an overwhelming desire on the part of the American people to 
see Government become accountable and efficient. 

In New York City, we have seen how effective management can 
yield successful results. New York City has become known as a 
place that now welcomes growth, welcomes progress, and welcomes 
new ideas. 

As Congresswoman Molinari pointed out before, there was a pe- 
riod of time in which you were not allowed to have a new idea in 
New York City. And we tried to create the groundwork and the 
ability for people to propose new ideas and to deal with some of the 
most important and difficult problems that the city faced. 

In the late 1980’s and the early 1990’s, it was my fear that New 
York City — that when people said those words, the two things that 
would come to mind quicker than the great advantages of New 
York City, and the arts institutions that are there, and educational 
institutions, the two things that would come to mind first were 
crime and welfare. Crime, a city to which people were afraid to 
come. And second, a city in which people thought that welfare was 
really breeding dependency in not moving people back to work. 

So we tried very hard to put tremendous emphasis on turning 
around those two things, and to come up with a measure of suc- 
cess. The charts that I have here show the results in the area of 
crime. And again, since what you are looking at is measuring re- 
sults, these are the results measured by the FBI. 

The first chart on the left shows what happened to the overall 
number of crimes as measured by the FBI. And New York City now 
has a level of crime that is lower than any time in the 1990’s, the 
1980’s, the 1970’s. 

In fact, the crime rate last year was lower than in the year 1968. 
So there is the number, 386,000 serious crimes as measured by the 
FBI. The last time that we had a year like that was in 1967. And 
these are FBI statistics, not our own statistics. So this is the way 
that the FBI measures crime. 
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Or another way to look at it is the chart right next to it, which 
shows the reduction in crime in New York City over the last 3 
years. New York City has the largest reduction in crime of any city 
in the United States over the last 3 years, 31.9 percent. San Diego 
is right behind with 29.5 percent. Los Angeles with 22.9 percent. 

And just to show that it is not a national trend, some major cities 
during this same period of time have had fairly sizable increases 
in crime. And you see them at the bottom of the chart. 

So yes, there are things that are happening nationally. But the 
fact is that reductions in crime of this magnitude are not hap- 
pening in every part of the country. 

This chart, which is a little hard to read, shows where New York 
City now ranks among cities with populations of 100,000 or more. 
According to the FBI, mid-year last year. New York City was city 
No. 144 for the possibility of being a victim of a crime in the 
United States. City No. 1 was Atlanta. City No. 144 was New York 
City. And virtually every city in America has, per capita, more 
crime now than New York City. 

This is a very different picture than existed 3 or 4 years ago. It 
is actually a little startling, and people do not believe it. They do 
not believe that New York City is 144 out of a group of 187 cities. 
And cities like Little Rock; and Phoenix; and Richmond, VA; and 
Rochester, NY; and Omaha, NE; and Boston; and Buffalo, NY; and 
Albany, NY have more crime per capita than the city of New York. 

This is not in any way to demean them. It is just to deal with 
a stereotype that New York City is the most dangerous city in 
America. It is just the opposite. It is city No. 144. 

Mr. Horn. I might add that with these charts and tables, they 
will be put in the record at this point. 

Mr. Giuliani. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Percent Change in Total Index Crimes 
Twenty-Five Largest U.S. Cities* 
Jan. -June 1993 vs. Jan. - June 1996 
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FBI TOTAL INDEX CRIMES 
JANUARY- JUNE 1996 


New York City Ranks 144th out of 189 Cities 
of 100,000 or More Population 


Rank 

Ctfy 

Crime Index Rate 
per 100,000 

Rank 

Crime Index Rate 
Citv per 100,000 

1 

Atlanta, GA 

8,613.11 

65 

Boston, MA 

4,115.20 

2 

Miami, FL 

8,258.34 

71 

Fort Worth. TX 

3,995.26 

7 

Newark, NJ 

6,609.49 

73 

Buffalo, NY 

3,963.25 

S 

Orlando, FL 

6.367.97 

80 

Houston, TX 

3.796.50 

10 

Baltimore, MD 

6,100.32 

83 

Milwaukee. WI 

3,755.54 

12 

Washington, DC 

5,945.3! 

88 

Cleveland. OH 

3.664.30 

13 

Detroit, MI 

5,782.13 

90 

San Francisco, CA 

3,623.52 

21 

Little Rock. AR 

5.549.69 

91 

Albany. NY 

3,602.93 

23 

New Orleans. LA 

5,520.15 

92 

Honolulu, HI 

3,583.01 

24 

Columbia. SC 

5.462.53 

95 

Las Vegas, NV 

3,534.64 

25 

Hartford. CT 

5,432.54 

96 

Los Angeles, CA 

3,533.11 

33 

SeatUe, WA 

5,247.71 

98 

Arlington, TX 

3.502.28 . 

37 

Phoenix, AZ 

5,028.99 

99 

Philadelphia, PA 

3,500.35 

38 

Tucson. AZ 

5.013.10 

104 

Denver, CO 

3,415.68 

41 

Hollywood, FL 

4,764.38 

110 

Grand Rapids, MI 

3,303.09 

42 

South Bend, IN 

4,697.99 

124 

Syracuse, NY 

3,308.16 

46 

Dallas, TX 

4,655.27 

130 

Worcester. MA 

2,970.1! 

50 

Richmond, VA 

4,594.03 

137 

Pasadena, CA 

2,829.94 

60 

Rochester, NY 

4,220.17 

140 

Boise, ID 

2,780.67 

6i 

San Antonio, TX 

4,171.72 

143 

Anaheim, CA 

2,688.75 

62 

Omaha, NB 

4,158.71 
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Mr. Giuliani. And this shows the decline in New York in June 
1995 to 1996. This is the last one audited and measured by the 
FBI. The decline nationally was 3 percent. The decline in other 
major cities was 4.3 percent. The decline in New York City was 
10.5 percent. 

This is the point that I believe Congresswoman Maloney made 
before. The fact is that New York City makes up about 40 to 45 
percent of America’s crime decline. And without that percentage, 
America would have had a very negligible crime decline. So in a 
way, New York City is doing something that people never thought 
was possible. 

The real question is why is that coming about, why is that hap- 
pening? These results were achieved, because we carefully re- 
thought the way that the police department should operate. And 
the strategic missions that we came up with proved to be a re- 
sounding success. 

Times have changed, and we have made critical improvements in 
the way that the department does its work, establishing separate 
strategies for dealing with guns, for youth crime, for drugs, for do- 
mestic violence, for auto-related theft. 

We have paid special attention to the key objective of improving 
the quality of life in public spaces. We found that implementing the 
broken windows theory, which says that sometimes the things that 
were being ignored because they were too small to pay attention to, 
because you were ignoring them so often and creating such immu- 
nity on the streets, that it was really leading to the more serious 
crimes. 

We had a period of time in the city in which that philosophy and 
theory was carried to such an extent that street level drug dealers 
were not arrested by the police, because it was thought that we 
had more important drug dealers that the police should be concen- 
trating on. So entire streets and neighborhoods were turned over 
to drug dealers. 

I reversed that, and we increased the number of arrests of street 
level drug dealers by 30, 40, and 45 percent. We still cannot arrest 
all of them, but we do not have to give them immunity. 

We focused very carefully on something that I think was a New 
York phenomena — squeegee operators. Squeegee operators were 
people who would come up to your automobile, and ask you for 
money in order to clean your window, but very often intimidated 
people into giving that money. 

And we decided that we had to change that, that we had to do 
away with them. We had to enforce the laws against interfering 
with traffic, which always existed, but were being ignored. And 
what we found was that half of the squeegee operators were want- 
ed felons, very often wanted for crimes like murder, rape, mugging. 

So in fact, two things happened. We created a safer environment, 
and we removed from the streets people who probably were going 
to engage in repeating their criminal behavior, like mugging, rape, 
and murder, if they had not been caught specifically for squeegee 
operations. 

Within a year and a half of taking office, our administration 
achieved a merger of the three police departments in New York 
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City, which had always been separated, the New York Police De- 
partment, the Transit Police, and the Housing Police. 

We have an advantage that is not focused on very often, one that 
I got to know when I was the third ranking official in the Justice 
Department. New York City has one major police department, one 
large police department. 

The other cities that you looked at by and large are dealing with 
counties in which there are 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 different 
police departments. 

We have one police department of 38,310 police officers that cov- 
ers five counties of the State of New York. That gives us a tremen- 
dous advantage. The New York City Police Department, I believe, 
is actually larger than the FBI in size, and can accomplish many 
of the forensic things that the FBI can also accomplish because of 
the scope of it. 

It also means that we can bring to bear large numbers of police 
officers in an efficient way without having to worry about jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

All of these things are important to the results that I have shown 
you and more. But the one that I would like to spend some time 
on this morning, because it just won a prize from the Kennedy 
School as one of the most innovative programs in Government, is 
the Compstat program. 

Compstat uses intensive crime analysis sessions, up-to-the- 
minute crime statistics, and computer pin mapping technology as 
basic crime fighting tools. Compstat transformed the New York 
City police from an organization that reacted to crime after it oc- 
curred, to an organization that can now with a fair degree of accu- 
racy, predict where crime is going to happen and react to it in ad- 
vance in order to prevent it. 

Before Compstat, the New York City Police Department’s 76 pre- 
cinct commanders often were isolated from the top executives in 
the police department. They rarely met. Under the Compstat sys- 
tem, precinct commanders now meet with the police commissioner, 
the chief of the department, the chief of detectives, and all of the 
top leaders at semi-weekly meetings, where together they identify 
local crime patterns, select tactics, and allocate resources. And they 
come up with strategies for reducing crime. 

Critical to this is keeping very, very accurate statistics about 
crime. Last night at midnight, every 1 of the 76 precincts in New 
York City had to report to headquarters the number of crimes that 
took place in all of the categories that are evaluated by the FBI, 
plus additional ones we have added. 

And by some time this morning, the police commissioner can see, 
if he wants to, his crime going up or down in any 1 of those 76 pre- 
cincts. And if it is going up, where is it going up? Is grand larceny 
auto going up? Is rape going up or down in a particular precinct? 

And then every 2 weeks, the precinct commanders get together 
and look at those patterns. And when they see crime increasing, 
they are expected to not only see it, but to come up with a strategy 
to reduce it before it does become a pattern. 

Computer technology makes this possible; 10 or 15 years ago, you 
could not do this even if you had thought about it, because the 
technology was not there to do those kinds of evaluation. And I be- 
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lieve that this kind of analysis of communication has heen critical 
in our battle against crime. 

Last year and this year, I selected and funded two major initia- 
tives in two parts of the city. And the reason we did it was because 
the information that we have gathered, the computer technology 
and the mapping technique, demonstrated to us that certain areas 
of the city not only had more crime, but they were exporting more 
crime to the rest of the city. 

We focused on the northern part of Brooklyn. This was because 
we found that a number of the crimes committed in Manhattan, 
and in other parts of Brooklyn, and in Queens, and Staten Island, 
and even in the Bronx, were committed by people who came from, 
or brought drugs from organizations located in the northern part 
of Brooklyn. 

So by putting a thousand police officers there, and reducing the 
drug organizations in the northern part of Brooklyn, it actually had 
an impact on the amount of crime that occurred in other parts of 
the city. And then we made similar choices for this year in a num- 
ber of precincts in the city. Those are the things that Compstat 
makes possible that was not the case before. 

But there is something that is even more important in what you 
are evaluating about this. For years, the New York City Police De- 
partment, and I believe most police departments in this country to 
this day, were measured by the number of arrests that were made. 

It was thought that the best way to determine police productivity 
was to figure out how many arrests were made. If a precinct com- 
mander had a precinct where lots of arrests were made, that must 
be a hard working precinct. If a police officer made a lot of arrests, 
that must have been a hardworking police officer who was doing 
a good job. 

And actually, all of that is true, but it misses the point of what 
a police department is for. A police department does not exist for 
the purpose of making arrests. That is part of what a police depart- 
ment has to do. 

There was a higher mission, and one that had to be identified as 
a result of what police work should be. The real purpose of the po- 
lice department is to eliminate crime, or more realistically to pre- 
vent crime. 

So when you are using crime statistics as your management tool, 
you are now having the police department evaluated by precisely 
the result that the public wants from a police department. What 
the public wants from a police department are not more arrests, 
but less crime. They want a safer neighborhood. 

If arrests accomplish that, fine. If there are other ways to accom- 
plish it, then that is equally as good and maybe better. 

The way in which I describe this to people, the way that this con- 
cept works, and the way in which we really devise it, is if you were 
running a bank and it has 76 branches, like the New York City Po- 
lice Department has 76 precincts, the person running that bank 
would every day get an assessment of how much money was made 
or lost in the 76 branches. 

And quickly, when a branch lost money for 4 or 5 days, or a 
week, or two or three, when that had not been the case before, they 
would have to focus on why, what is going on, is it something we 
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are doing, is it something going on in their economy, how do we 
fix it, how do we cure it? Should we close that branch, should we 
consolidate two other branches? 

Profit and loss is a very, very effective measure of success for 
most profitmaking private institutions. In Government, it is a little 
harder to find out what is the measure of success. But we use 
crime statistics the way that a bank would use profit and loss 
statements, and deposit records, to determine which precincts are 
accomplishing what. This in fact is the ultimate objective of the po- 
lice department — preventing crime — which ones are doing it the 
most effectively, which ones are not and why, and what is the 
strategy for making certain that they do. 

In one precinct, the strategy might be to use more police officers 
to reduce car theft. In another precinct, the strategy might be to 
use those police officers more accustomed to violence to prevent 
gang violence by young people. In a third precinct, it might be deal- 
ing more effectively with drug dealers, because they are producing 
crime. 

Compstat allows you to make informed, intelligent, and strategic 
choices in how to use your resources. And this is a program that 
could be used and probably would be easier to do in just about any 
city in America. 

Because in New York City, we have a tremendous volume prob- 
lem. In other cities, it is actually even easier to focus your atten- 
tion. 

So of the many things that I could select as reasons for these 
major crime declines, and I guess of the many different things that 
have contributed to it, I would say that this is probably the most 
innovative, and the one that is the most exportable, one that could 
be used and varied for different conditions in different places any 
place else in America, and I think with the same effect. 

I think the other thing that Congresswoman Molinari mentioned, 
because this is a very similar thing. Just because we had not 
reached a true measure of what success meant in the police depart- 
ment, the same thing was true with our welfare programs. 

When I was a private citizen and looking at the various manage- 
ment reports of the city of New York, every year I would see this 
chart that showed the welfare rolls in New York City increasing 
from 800,000 to 900,000, to 950,000, to 1 million, to 1.1 million. 

And then I would see charts that predicted that it would grow 
to 1.4 million and 1.5 million by the year 1994, 1995, 1996. 

Now remember, we are a city with an official population of 7.3 
million people. Probably we have 8 million people in New York 
City. But 7.3 million is the official population. If you start looking 
at numbers like 1 million, 1.1 million, 1.2 million, 1.3 million, 1.4 
million, and 1.5 million on welfare in a population of 7.3 million, 
you have fewer people working, fewer people with jobs, more people 
being supported by the people who are working, and your tax base 
rupturing as a result of that, because people make choices to go 
live somewhere else. 

And the thing that disturbed me the most, and part of this whole 
emphasis on results and new ideas, is that those charts were pro- 
duced by the city of New York, but there was never an idea pre- 
sented about what to do about it. Not even a single idea. 
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The best idea available was sit, watch it, observe it, catalog it, 
and come to Washington and ask for money to continue it, which 
seemed to me a horrible future for the city. Even more horrible 
when those numbers got filled in with human beings, an additional 
100,000, 200,000, 300,000 people, who are not going to have any 
work, are not going to have anything to do all day, and are going 
to be supported by other citizens, many of whom will leave the city, 
because of this unfortunate progression that was taking place. 

We decided 3 years ago that we had to do something about it be- 
fore the Federal welfare reform bill. And there are some measures 
that are similar, and some that are frankly very different. 

What we decided to do was an evaluation of the people who were 
on welfare, determine whether they were actually eligible for wel- 
fare. If they were eligible for welfare, give them their benefits, not 
reduce the benefits. If they were not, make certain that they did 
not obtain welfare. And also, use technology in order to accomplish 
that in much the same way as we did with the Compstat program. 

We developed a computer program and finger imaging. So that 
when people sought welfare, they were interviewed, and the infor- 
mation was put into a computer. We developed a data base that 
had all of the people who were on welfare. And now that data base 
allows us to also have in that computer people from surrounding 
counties, so that we can eliminate people who are collecting welfare 
two, three, and four times in different jurisdictions. 

We could therefore eliminate people who were collecting welfare 
who worked for the city of New York, had jobs, and on their lunch 
hour or part-time would come in and collect welfare. And we found 
more than a few people who worked for the city of New York, who 
were collecting welfare, and the city of New York never bothered 
to check. Because they did not bother to check anybody coming in 
asking for welfare on the theory that that would be humiliating. 

And when I first instituted the notion of finger imaging, I was 
accused of being harsh, and mean, and punitive. And my view of 
it was that everyone who worked for my administration was 
fingerprinted. And if you get fingerprinted for work, you should get 
fingerprinted and finger imaged as a means of identification for 
welfare. 

What we found was that some of the people on welfare worked 
for the city, worked for the police department, the fire department, 
and worked for the mayor’s office, except no one bothered to check. 

We also found that there were a lot of people who deserved and 
needed to be helped, who needed a tremendous amount of help, 
which the city generously and in the right spirit wanted to give to 
people. We want to make sure that it really goes to people who 
really need help. 

The second part of the program was a workfare program. After 
the determination is made that someone is eligible for welfare and 
properly entitled to it, if the person is able bodied and does not 
have children under the age of 3, then we do the best that we can 
to find work for that person. And if we cannot find permanent 
work, we have them do temporary work that would assist the city 
in improving the quality of life. 

And right now, there are 37,000 people who are enrolled in our 
workfare program. And they clean the parks. They clean public 
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spaces. They work in the Mayor’s Office, and in the Board of Edu- 
cation. And they work part-time, 20 hours a week if they are stu- 
dents, 26 hours a week if they are not. And it keeps those people 
in the workforce. It keeps them with a purpose in life. 

I think maybe the best way that I could illustrate the difference 
in result is this chart right here. The chart on what would be your 
left shows the welfare rolls in March 1995 at the very beginning, 
at the far left, when we started the program, and in January 1997, 
and you will see what they are now. 

Those are about 230,000 fewer people on welfare in a 2-year pe- 
riod, which is the biggest change that New York City has ever had 
in its welfare rolls. And it is a greater change than anyplace in 
America. This is a massive reduction of the number of people on 
welfare. 

And during this period of time, our unemployment rate actually 
is more favorable. We have not had an increase in unemployment. 
Actually, now up to 130,000 private sector jobs have been created. 
January of this year was the best month for increased jobs in New 
York City in 13 years. We have not had as many new jobs in New 
York City in any 1 month as we did in January 1997. The last time 
we did that was back in 1983. So it is not having a negative impact 
on our economy. 

And I have to say, Mr. Chairman, that if I had come here 2 V 2 
years ago and told you that we were going to move 230,000 or 
240,000 people off welfare, and I went back home to New York 
City, several of the media operations in New York City would have 
predicted chaos in the city of New York with 240,000 fewer people 
on welfare, and crime rates will go up. That is a terrible demeaning 
view, by the way, of people on welfare. 

Crime rates will go up. Unemployment is soaring. Jobs fleeing. 
Just the opposite has happened. We have taken 240,000 people off 
welfare. New York City is safer than at any time since 1967 and 
getting safer. 

And our economy is recovering, not as fast as I would like, but 
we are recovering a lot better than it was 2 or 3 years ago when 
we had 240,000 more people on welfare. We are in a lot better 
shape today in our economy than we were then. 

And maybe the contrast shows this. Because I believe ultimately 
that results are enormously important as well as measuring them. 
But ultimately, philosophy and ideas are the most important. And 
there is a change in philosophy that is going on in the city of New 
York. 

When I suggested that people who come to emergency shelters be 
assigned to work, if they could — and when I say assigned to work, 
if they are able-bodied, and they are able to work — if they are not, 
then the city does have an obligation to care for them, and maybe 
even care for them permanently. 

But if people can work, they should be assigned to work. Several 
of the social activists said that I was being punitive. And when I 
heard the word, I kind of reflected on when did work become puni- 
tive. Going to prison is punitive. Being fined is punitive under our 
laws, our tradition. Working is ennobling. Going to work is some- 
thing that dignifies you. It ennobles you. It gives you a sense of 
self-respect and self-worth. 
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I think that in our prevailing social philosophy in New York City, 
we lost that notion of work. We lost it somewhere in the 1960’s, the 
1970’s, and the 1980’s, and the early 1990’s. And there was an arti- 
cle just this week in the New York Times, I think that it was on 
Monday morning, talking about what they regarded as the suc- 
cesses and the failures in our workfare program. 

As a success, the article cited Maggie Montalvo, who was a moth- 
er who was fearful of losing her benefits after 15 years on welfare. 
She now meets her 20 hours a week workfare requirement by as- 
sisting teachers at her daughter’s Headstart program while she is 
studying for her high school diploma. 

And in the article, she points out that this is the best thing that 
ever happened to her. It broke the cycle of 15 years of welfare. She 
was cited as a success by the Times reporter. 

And let me cite a failure, which is maybe even more interesting 
to think about philosophically. The failure is a gentleman by the 
name of Mr. Contreras, which said that he refused his work assign- 
ment, because he was frightened and humiliated by having to 
sweep streets for his welfare benefits. 

Now I consider that case a success. Because hopefully, we are 
going to change Mr. Contreras’ attitude and ideology. I have a 
great sanitation commissioner in New York City. He is probably 
the best New York City has ever had. He got us through the two 
worst winters that we have ever had in the history of the city. And 
he got national attention for that last year when New York City 
was able to dig out of the snow faster than any other American 
city. 

He comes from Staten Island. He has been a sanitation worker 
for 37 years. And he began his career sweeping streets, and is 
proud of it. And I remember the quote of Martin Luther King, 
which I went and got right after I read this article, and Mr. 
Contreras’ idea that it is humiliating to sweep streets. 

Dr. Martin Luther King said, “If a man is called to become a 
street sweeper, he should sweep streets even as Michelangelo 
painted, or Beethoven composed music, or Shakespeare wrote po- 
etry. He should sweep streets so well that all of the hosts of heaven 
and earth will pause to say here lived a great street sweeper who 
did his job well.” 

That is the concept of work that we have to re-establish in New 
York City and in America. It is actually the concept of work that 
my father taught me when I was a very young boy. Because as elo- 
quently as Martin Luther King, he would say to me, “There is no 
work that a man or woman can do that is honest to support his 
family that is not ennobling and does not give you a sense that you 
are taking care of yourself.” That is what we are trying to do in 
our workfare program. 

New York City has become a national leader in the area of wel- 
fare reform. And our successes are being used as a model in other 
cities, and in cities as far away as Toronto, and in England. 

And this is really wonderful for the city of New York. There were 
two things I said when I began that I said I was concerned about, 
that the image of New York City was becoming the image of a city 
of too much crime. We now lead America in crime reduction. And 
we were seen as a city that was the welfare capital of America. 
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And whether we lead America or not, I do not know. But we cer- 
tainly have done more than the city has ever done before in moving 
people off welfare, getting them into a workfare program that enno- 
bles work, and makes work a core function. 

And I think that what we are doing very simply is we are sub- 
stituting for many, many failed social programs the only social pro- 
gram that really ever works, which is to give somebody a job. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Giuliani follows:] 
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Mayer Rudolph W. Giuitani 
House Committee on Government Reform 
Thursday, March 13, 1991, 10:30 
Room 311 CannoB House Office Building 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
speak v;ith you today about several governmental reform 
efforts being undertaken in New York City that are producing 
exceptional results on the local level and may be of benefit 
to you as you work to implement “The Government Performance 
and Results' Act . " 

"The Government Performance and Results Act" comes in 
response to an overwhelming desire on the part of the 
American people to see government become more accountable, 
effective and efficient. 

In New York City, we"ve seen how effective management 
can yield successful results. Throughout the country and 
throughout the world New York City has become known as a 
place that welcomes growth and progress, but even more 
importantly new ideas. 

When I first came into office three and half years ago, 
there was the feeling on the part of many that New York City 
was headed toward an inevitable state of decline. 

In this negative atmosphere, there were was a 
deficiency of new ideas and certainly solutions were not in 
the offering. Most politicians sat back, complained, 
endlessly debated the issues, but offered no real solutions. 
And in the mean time cur city had spiraled out of control. 

Times have changed. Today we've reinvented government, 
our city and our way of life. We've become a city where new 
ideas are welcomed and actually put to the test. Some of 
these ideas work better than others -- but we are 
continually thinking and looking for solutions. And that's 
what matters . 

New York City is now one of the safest large city in 
the country, and since 1993 crime has declined by nearly 43 
percent... murders are down by over 50 percent... 
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As a result of these dramatic declines. New York City 
is safer today than at any time during the 1990's, 1980's, 
and 1970' s. In fact, our current crime level is equivalent 
to that of 1968, almost 30 years ago. 

These results were achieved because we carefully re- 
thought the way the police department should operate. And 
the strategic missions we came up with proved to be a 
resounding success. 

Until recently the New York City Police Department 
lacked strategic direction and oversight. While they were 
dealing effectively with individual crimes, they weren't 
preventing and reversing crime trends,. 

Times have changed. We've made critical improvements 
in the way the department does its work, establishing 
separate detailed strategies for dealing with guns, youth 
crime, drugs, domestic violence, and auto-related theft, and 
paid special attention to the key objective of improving the 
quality of life in public spaces. 

We've found that by enforcing laws against relatively 
minor crimes such as public drinking, squeegee operators, 
low-level drug dealing, and so on... we are helping to solve 
far more serious cases involving gun and drug dealers and 
other dangerous criminals. 

This police strategy is based on the precepts of James 
Wilson's "The Broken Window" theory and its met with great 
results . 

Take, for example, the squeegee operators that had been 
harassing and intimidating people for years at street 
corners and highway entrances to our city. Most New 
Yorkers believed that this was just an unpleasant fixture of 
life in the city. But with unremitting police pressure, we 
banished the majority of squeegee operators in six months. 
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Within a year and a half of taking office, our 
administration achieved the merger of the city's previously 
separate housing and transit police departments into the New 
York Police Department -- an initiative which was 
supported but not acted upon by at least four prior mayoral 
administrations, or a period of over 25 years - 

The merger allowed for the reduction of duplicative and 
redundant administrative functions and yielded the 
redeployment of over 500 officers -to direct patrol duty. 

How, through the use of greater numbers of officers on 
. patrol and a unified deployment strategy, the NYPD is a more 
effective and efficient force. 

Another critical component of the success of the New 
York Police Department has been an innovative style of 
police management called "Compstat." 

"Compstat" uses intensive crime analysis sessions, up- 
to-the minute crime statistics, and computer "pin mapping" 
technology as basic crime fighting tools. Compstat 
transformed the NYPD from an organization that reacted to 
crime to a police department that actively works to deter 
offenses. 

Before Compstat, the NYPD's 76 precinct commanders were 
isolated from the department's top executives. They rarely 
.met their, superiors at police headquarters. Under the 
Compstat system precinct commanders meet with the police 
commissioner, chief of department, chief of detectives, and 
other top leaders at semi-weekly meetings where together 
they identify local crime patterns,' select tactics and 
allocate resources. Precinct commanders are held 
accountable and every five weeks they return to face the 
panel. 

Before the Compstat system, crime statistics were out 
of date, sometimes lagging three months behind current 
levels of criminal activity. Today the Compstat system has 
brought crime statistics up-to-the minute.. 
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Computer technologies allow the mapping of patterns and 
the establishment of causal relationships among different 
categories of crime. In a truly interactive use of 
computers, crime pattern maps are displayed on large screens 
in the Compstat meeting room, assisting and guiding the 
development of new tactics and solutions. 

This kind of communication has been one of the keys in 
our battle against crime. The police department's various 
bureaus used to function as separate entities. Precinct 
problems were not being addressed. Today, resources are 
allocated at Compstat meetings, providing close coordination 
and directing appropriate resources to crucial crime 
patterns in particular precincts. 

The Compstat process, answers the question raised by 
David Osborne, author of the much heralded book, "Re- 
inventing Government," that is, how can government agencies, 
like businesses, measure their success. 

The analogy which I often use is that of a major 
banking institution which each day at the close of business 
contacts its branches to assess the transactions of the day 
so that it can develop strategies to enhance its measure of 
success, namely, profits. 

For years, the NYPD's measure of its performance was 
based on arrest statistics -- an indicator that while 
important is not a measure of its success. After- all, the 
primary mission of a police force is to prevent and deter 
crime, a mission which is measured by crime statistics not 
arrests, since arrests represent a police response to crimes 
that have already occurred. 

Through the use of Compstat, the NYPD captures, 
retrieves and analyzes crime statistics on a daily basis, 
and, like a bank, is able to quantify its successes and 
develop strategies or deploy resources to build upon that 
progress . 
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In New York City, we believe that through strategic 
management and the rapid deployment of patrol resources 
we've reduced crime by the lowest levels its been in over 
three decades. 

In every government agency we are now looking for 
results. And what we're looking for regarding cur welfare 
program is to see just how many people we can help become 
independent as soon as possible. 

It was only a few years ago that New York City had a 
passive philosophy about the growth of welfare. When we 
began our reform efforts about two years ago, the welfare 
rolls in this city were nearly 1.2 million people, 
culminating the longest period of sustained welfare growth 
in the last 25 years. 

In a city of nearly 8 million people that meant 
approximately one in six New Yorkers was receiving public 
. assistance. That was a tragic shame. Because these able- 
bodied people, with limitless potential, were not 
participating in the workforce and were excluded from being 
a productive part of New York City's economy. 

Since we began nearly 245,000 people have been moved 
off welfare -- the largest number of individuals moved off 
welfare in any other city or state in the entire country. 

Our Work Experience Program [WEP] in New York City is 
designed to help public assistance recipients find 
employment and help supplement services in some key areas 
affecting the quality of life for all New Yorkers. WEP 
participants are given structured work assignments in areas 
that help to improve community services or government 
operations . 

For example, the WEP workers assigned to the department 
of parks and recreation and the department of sanitation 
have helped tc make our parks and streets the cleanest 
they've been in over two decades. 

Currently about 37,000 people are participating in the 
work experience program, and over 120,000 people have moved 
through the program and now into self-sufficiency. 
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At the core of our approach to welfare reform is the 
basic concept of a social contract that for every right 

there is a duty, for every benefit an obligation. 

Our workfare program requires all able-bodied 
recipients of public assistance to participate, promoting a 
sense of personal responsibility and reciprocity, so that 
people can have the confidence to take charge of their own 
lives. 

It's interesting to take an evaluation of people's 
attitudes toward work in that many view something punitive 
about working. 

When I suggested people in emergency shelters be 
assigned to work, there were some that criticized that , I was 
attempting to "punish" people. 

Their attitude, is very revealing as a. significant 
dif f erence . in philosophy. Whereas they consider work 
punishment, our administration considers work an opportunity 
for improvement and for growth. 

Aui article last Monday in the New York Times cites our 
workfare program's successes and failures. 

As a success it notes Maggie Montalvo, a mother fearful 
of losing her benefits after 15 years on welfare, who now 
meets her 20 hour-a-week work requirement by assisting 
teachers at. her daughter's head start program while studying ■ 
for her high school equivalency diploma. 

The article attempts to cite the failures of our 
workfare program. To illustrate the point, the article 
looks at the case of Mr. Contreras, who said he refused his 
work assignment because he was frightened and humiliated by 
having to sweep streets for his welfare benefits. 

Unlike Mr. Contreras, I also consider this case a 
success. The fact that he views working as a streetsweeper 
"humiliating" is mort of a commentary on a' very different 
philosophy that Mr. Contreras was taught. It just so 
happens that New York City's Sanitation Commissioner John 
Doherty started out as a streetsweeper. 
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As Martin Luther King, Jr. believed, "If a man is 
called to be a streetsweeper he should sweep streets even as 
Michelangelo painted, or Beethoven composed music, or 
Shakespeare wrote poetjry. He should sweep streets so well 
that all the hosts of heaven and earth will pause to say, 
here lived a great streetsweeper who did his job well." 

Our administration also believes that a job well done 
restores a sense of dignity, independence and self-esteem 
that no social program can match. 

New York City has become a national leader in the area 
of welfare reform and our success is being used as a model 
for the rest of the country to follow. 

And even other localities are coming to us . for advice. 
For example, Ontario, Canada is in the process of putting 
together a program based entirely on our work in New York 
City. 


Over the past three and half years, we've dispelled the 
defeatism that had once prevailed in our city. We are now a 
city that welcomes growth and opportunity and our- many 
successes have become a model for the world. 

No longer are we a city that is afraid to re- Chink the 
status quo and come up with a better way. We are constantly 
striving and succeeding in making many of our city agencies 
more accountable, efficient, and effective. 

It's my sincere hope that the federal government can 
learn from the unparalleled success we enjoy in New York. 

Thank you. 


# # # 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you, Mr. Mayor. We are going to proceed 
with questions now. That was a marvelously eloquent statement 
and showing of commitment, and showing what leadership that is 
not afraid of making the tough decisions can do in turning a city 
around. And not some of the mayors that we see that sort of hide 
in their office and go cut rihhons, and do not know what it is to 
make a tough decision. 

Let me ask you a few questions on your testimony. And then we 
are going to have 5 minutes for each of us. And we will keep rotat- 
ing until we get all of the questions out of our system, and as long 
as you are patient. 

I am curious as to what the most difficult factor you found in try- 
ing to turn this operation around, what was your biggest obstacle? 

Mr. Giuliani. Resistance to new ideas. And whenever a new idea 
was proposed, it was contrary to the notions of political correctness. 
It was almost an effort to kill the idea before people could try and 
look at it and do it. 

I mentioned that the very first time that we proposed 
fingerprinting or finger imaging welfare recipients, there was a 
massive reaction. This was insulting. Which actually exposed what 
was wrong with the philosophy that was being implemented in the 
first place. 

There is nothing insulting about being fingerprinted. People are 
fingerprinted for jobs all of the time. But it took a whole lot to deal 
with a new idea. 

And New York City in a strange way, although it is America’s 
largest city, in some way, its intellectual core can become the most 
rigid. And it is very, very difficult to propose a new idea. 

I think that we have changed that. Because so many of the new 
ideas, some of which I am illustrating here, have now been able to 
create results in New York City that the city, at least in a few 
areas, appear to be very successful. 

Mr. Horn. Having been a university president, I can testify 
under oath, or without oath, that people who like dealing with 
ideas do not dislike new ideas. They like their fixed ideas that they 
have been comfortable with. It is very hard to change. 

I would think that besides that factor, sort of dealing with the 
corporate culture of the organization, you know, the old saw they 
have said for years. That they trained the right young people in the 
academy to go out on the beat. And the sergeant said, “Kid, forget 
the stuff that you were taught in the academy. Just watch what 
I do.” 

And to break through that, a person with your criminal justice 
background would be one of the few people who would understand 
all of those interrelationships. But I think that was one of the 
major problems. 

I am curious on the fingerprinting that you mentioned with wel- 
fare workers. 

Are all of the welfare recipients having an identification card and 
fingerprints? 

Mr. Giuliani. All of their identifying data is put into a computer. 
And as part of the actual interview, they are really finger imaged 
rather than fingerprinted, right on the computer. It is four digits. 
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So if in fact they are already collecting welfare benefits, that would 
within a minute be searched by the computer. 

Whenever you deal with New York City, which I learned when 
I became mayor, you are dealing with a volume that is almost un- 
imaginable. This is enormously important. Because it might take 
you, if you just search manually, it might take you weeks to find 
out, if you could at all, if the person was on welfare benefits in an- 
other county of the city. Or even as happened more often, another 
county of the State. 

We had a lot of cross-over welfare recipients with other counties 
of the State of New York, Westchester County, and Nassau County, 
and Suffolk County. We are now able to search a computer base, 
so the people no longer try and do that. 

Mr. Horn. How many thousand left the rolls as a result of that 
simple thing of a fingerprint identification or a visual image? 

Mr. Giuliani. I would have to go back and tell. 

Mr. Horn. Los Angeles County did a similar thing. Thousands 
were taken off the rolls without question. That is a county of a mil- 
lion people. 

Mr. Giuliani. It is certainly thousands. I could probably find out 
for you and will get the precise number. 

Mr. Horn. If you have it. We will put it in the record at this 
point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

As of April 2, 1996, 37,584 cross-over welfare recipients have been taken-off the 
City’s rolls as a result of our fingerprinting program. 

Mr. Horn. I think that with the responsibility, to use the Gov- 
ernor’s term, of devolvement of power and authority to precinct 
commanders, and giving them a more active role, that a lot of cities 
would be out recruiting your precinct commanders, because they 
now understand a new system. 

Has that happened very much, and does Compstat go with them, 
and are other cities asking for that data base, that type of soft- 
ware? 

Mr. Giuliani. Two things. First of all, it has always been true 
that commanding officers in the New York City Police Department 
are often recruited to be police commissioners and police super- 
intendents in other parts of the country. That has happened very, 
very often, and it continues to happen. 

There is a tremendous amount of interest in the Compstat pro- 
gram. And we have had delegations from at least 20 different cities 
come to visit the program. 

Mr. Chairman, or Congresswoman Maloney, Susan, any of you 
who want to come and see it, we would be happy to show you. It 
is done twice a week. It is done in a room about half the size of 
this one with a big map on the wall. 

It is interesting and exciting, and you can actually see how it op- 
erates. The police commissioner would be happy to show it to you. 
He has had groups from Washington, DC, and Baltimore. 

Mr. Horn. My colleague here has been wanting us to have hear- 
ings in New York City. So we will figure out a way to do a number 
of things when our ranking colleague is hosting us up there. 
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Let me ask you on the jail capacity in New York City, are the 
New York City jails under any Federal court order as to a constitu- 
tional jail? 

Mr. Giuliani. The New York City jails are under a Federal court 
consent decree that we had amended and lifted about 8 months 
ago, because I believe that we had demonstrated to the judge that 
we had accomplished everything that was sought to be accom- 
plished 15 or 20 years ago. And now the mandates had really 
turned into very, very unrealistic micromanagement of the jail. 

So we have been relieved of many of those mandates. Our jail 
population is pretty close to the highest that it has been. 

Mr. Horn. What is it roughly? 

Mr. Giuliani. We have about 20,000 people in jail in New York 
City. And we have about 60,000 people for the entire State that are 
in State prisons, of which New York City is probably about 60 to 
65 percent of that prison population. 

So there is no question. I said that there were a number of 
things that have led to the decline in crime. The number of people 
in jail in New York City or in prison in New York State contributes 
to the crime decline in New York City. 

Mr. Horn. I assume that your jail system has a classification 
system in order to conform with that consent decree. 

When a judge sentences an individual to a year in the county 
jail, let us say it is a felony — and as you and I know, 30 years ago, 
you usually had the town drunk and misdemeanants in the county 
jail, and the rest were in State prisons. Now you have a much more 
hardened population. 

So what happens? Does the director of corrections take them in 
and keep them for a year, or do they let them out the next day? 
In Los Angeles, we have let them out the next day. 

Mr. Giuliani. We have an interrelationship with the State. Once 
a person is sentenced, the person becomes the responsibility of the 
State. But if it is a short sentence, or if it is a misdemeanor, they 
might actually serve their time in a city jail. 

One of the things that needs to be changed in New York, which 
makes the performance results for the police department, and the 
corrections department, and everyone else even more remarkable is 
we probably in the State of New York — I should not say probably, 
because I have looked at this over and over again — we by and large 
put people back out in the street through a very bad series of laws 
and court decisions faster than anyone else in the country. 

You would be likely to spend less time in prison in New York for 
a crime that you committed than in California, Pennsylvania, or 
Florida. Because New York has never gone through in New York 
the reform of the criminal justice system that most States went 
through in the 1980’s. 

It has been tried, resisted, and stopped. So if you are convicted 
of rape let us say in New York, and you are sentenced to 10 years 
in prison, you are probably going to be out in 3 to 4 years. Whereas 
if that same conviction took place in Florida, you are probably 
going to be in for 8 or 9 years. 

So we tend to put more of these violent criminals back out on the 
streets for longer periods of time in which they can commit crimes 
of violence, than in most other places in the country. We still es- 
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sentially there have the philosophy of the 1960’s and 1970’s, with- 
out the readjustments that took place in most places in the 1980’s. 

If my police commissioner were here, he would tell you that the 
single most important thing that we have to do to continue these 
crime reductions is end parole in the State of New York. 

Mr. Horn. Since I went over, I will yield 7 minutes to my col- 
league, the distinguished ranking member from the city of New 
York, Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayor, what advice would you give the Mayor of Wash- 
ington, DC, to work to control the crime here in this city? 

Mr. Giuliani. Well, there are different problems in different cit- 
ies. I would say that the things that we are doing that are export- 
able to any city, including Washington, DC, and that would have 
fairly immediate results, is to incorporate the broken windows the- 
ory. To make certain that you organize something like the 
Compstat program, so that you evaluate crime statistics in every 
precinct, every day. 

That you give your local commanders essentially full responsi- 
bility for reducing crime in their precincts, and work with them to 
come up with ways to get the resources to do that. That a lot of 
crime reduction can come about through management of the police 
department. 

And that at least those two general things that we are doing, the 
Compstat program and the broken windows theory, can work in 
Washington, DC, or anyplace else in which they are used. 

Mrs. Maloney. In the Compstat program and in developing the 
state-of-the-art computer system, how much did that cost, and did 
Federal dollars or the Federal Government play any role or are 
they playing any role in this program? 

Mr. Giuliani. Well, right now, we benefit greatly from the crime 
bill. Much of this started before the crime bill, so it really did not 
fund the initiation of these programs. 

New York City was ahead of the curve in terms of hiring more 
police officers. The crime bill impetus to hire more police officers 
came after New York City actually hired 5,000 or 6,000 more police 
officers. 

But here is the way that the Federal Government has helped us. 
When the crime bill was first suggested, the theory of the crime bill 
was to hire more police officers. I realized that in New York City 
we had already done that, and we were not going to get any real 
benefit from the crime bill. 

So I asked that the crime bill be changed to include something 
that would be a little harder to understand, but we got the flexi- 
bility to hire more civilians. Because we could produce more police 
officers for the street by hiring 1,000 or 1,500 more civilians, and 
putting those police officers out on the street. 

The President and both Houses of Congress considered that and 
made that change, largely at the request of New York City and 
Philadelphia. Because we really did not need any more police offi- 
cers, but we needed more civilians. 

We also asked for broader scope for technolo^. Now if I could 

f ive you a dollar amount, we are probably getting about $120 or 
130 million of assistance out of the various programs in the crime 
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bill, all of which assist us in having modern technology, improving 
that technology, having civilians do work that previously police offi- 
cers were doing, so they could not be out patrolling the streets or 
making arrests. 

And it did not initiate these crime reductions. But I do not think 
that they would have continued at this level, if we had not had 
that support. 

Mrs. Maloney. I can remember my first official meeting with 
Mayor Koch. At that time, I was a staffer for the New York State 
Assembly Cities Committee. And we met with him on what were 
the legislative priorities and the priorities of New York City. 

I remember that he put as one of the top priorities merging the 
police departments. And it has been a priority of many mayors 
even before Mayor Koch and Mayor Dinkins. It has always been 
something that was out there that seemed logical and common 
sense for our city, but no one was able to achieve it. 

You talked about some of the successes of putting more police of- 
ficers to work the streets, or to help in crime prevention. 

Could you talk about some of the obstacles in getting the merger, 
and why do you believe that you were able to succeed when former 
mayors were not, who had tried very, very hard to achieve it? But 
I would like to know what some of the problems and obstacles that 
occurred, and how you overcame them? I think that it might be 
helpful to other Members who confront the same local problem in 
their cities across the Nation. 

Mr. Giuliani. The major obstacle frankly was unions. You had 
three separate unions, and three separate union leaderships. And 
if you merged them together, there would only be one. You had 
three separate union presidents for the police, transit, and housing. 
And two of them knew that they would no longer he union presi- 
dents if the merger took place. You had three separate treasurers 
and secretaries. 

And in police work, if you are a police officer and an officer of 
the union, you get to sit around the union headquarters all day. 
And union officials and union officers have a tremendous amount 
of political influence, as you know. 

So frankly, the major obstacle going back to Mayor Lindsay and 
getting this one would be the vast and fierce opposition of two of 
the three PBAs. We had one for the police department with 2,728 
officers running it. We had one for the transit police with 2,728 of- 
ficers running it. And we had one for the housing police. 

Well, that group of transit and housing officers knew that if a 
merger took place, maybe a few of them would survive, but most 
of them would no longer be kings, and queens, and high potentates. 
And that was the major opposition to it. 

Most of the police officers, the ones out there risking their lives 
in the housing and transit police wanted to be New York City po- 
lice officers. Because the career path was better. Instead of always 
being in one area of assignment, you had the possibility of a mul- 
titude of 20 or 30 different kinds of assignments, and a much 
greater career path. It was more interesting work, because it was 
varied. 

Mrs. Maloney. Did you need State approval? 
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Mr. Giuliani. We actually figured out that for housing it could 
be done with the approval of HUD. And frankly, Secretary Cisneros 
and then Assistant Secretary Cuomo were enormously helpful to us 
in getting that done. We got that done administratively through 
the New York City Housing Authority and HUD by getting the ap- 
proval of HUD to disband the housing police, and incorporate it 
into the New York City Police Department. We were sued by the 
union, and we went to court. They blocked it for a year. And we 
finally won the lawsuit. 

With regard to the transit police, I needed an affirmative vote of 
the MTA. And Mayor Koch had gotten very close to doing this and 
lost by one vote. Actually, a vote that was promised to him. And 
then the person, I would say because of pressure from the union, 
changed his mind. We were fortunate. We were able to get it 
through. 

Mrs. Maloney. So there was no action by the New York State 
Legislature in this merger? 

Mr. Giuliani. I think that it would have been frankly impossible 
to do, if that were the case. The pressure from the two unions, 
knowing the kind of influence that they exercise over the New York 
State Legislature, would have been so great, that despite the fact 
that most police officers wanted it, it would not have happened. 

Mrs. Maloney. My time is up. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentlewoman. 

And I now yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayor, I, too, would like to express my words of welcome to 
you to these proceedings. And I would also like to indicate that I 
thoroughly enjoyed your testimony in both its substance as well as 
the eloquence in which you presented it. 

I am particularly interested in the ability to reduce crime to the 
level at which you have been able to do. Especially given the fact 
that so many of us throughout the country sort of look to see what 
is happening in New York in terms of the reputation for innova- 
tiveness, for creativity, and for wrestling with the problems of the 
largest city of our country. 

The question that I have is were they, or how involved were com- 
munity groups and organizations in helping to develop this new 
strategy of increasing patrol time, and dealing with what some 
might call mini-problems? 

Mr. Giuliani. Vitally important. As I think the chairman pointed 
out when he used the term of devolvement of responsibility, what 
happens through the Compstat program, which is what the tech- 
nology of it is, is a precinct commander is made the police commis- 
sioner for his or her area of the city. 

And the precinct commander has to show results, reduction in 
crime. That is what it requires precinct commanders to do, because 
they know every week and every month, the police commissioner 
is looking at what has happened with all of these crimes. The pre- 
cinct commander all of a sudden becomes a community involved 
person. Because the precinct commander realizes that one of the 
ways that you can reduce crime is with close associations and ties 
to the community groups. They can help you deal with youth vio- 
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lence. They can help you deal with the people who are really going 
to line up and help the police, and the people who are going to he 
problems. Each one of the precincts in the city has precinct coun- 
cils. They bring in people from the community. It is organized, and 
it is structured. But it means that at least once a month and very 
often once a week, the commanding officers of the precinct are con- 
fronted with people from the community to deal with areas of mu- 
tual interest, antagonism, and problems. 

If the police are having a problem in reducing a particular area 
of crime, they can ask the community to help. If the community 
feels that it is under-policed in a certain area, they can raise those 
complaints. 

It would be incorrect if I gave you the impression that all of 
these precinct councils worked perfectly. But some of them work 
really well. And all of them at least create lines of communication. 

So I would say that community support is absolutely vital to get- 
ting this done. But by focusing on crime statistics and saying to a 
precinct commander the result that we want from you is not that 
you arrest people, we know that you have to do that, but the result 
that we want from you is we want to see murder rates go down, 
and we want to see rape rates go down. 

And the precinct commander understands immediately that one 
of the ways to do that is to get the cooperation of the community. 
So it is in their self-interest to make sure that the police officers 
get involved. And that is something that we are still working on. 
That is still not working to the level of satisfaction that I would 
like. 

The police commissioner this year has put a tremendous empha- 
sis on something he calls CPR — courtesy, professionalism, and re- 
spect. To try to increase in police officers the understanding that 
by acting respectfully, they are actually going to bring crime down 
more. 

It is something like the broken windows theory. When you arrest 
somebody, treat them in a respectful way. Even if you are angry, 
treat them in a respectful way. It will create a much different at- 
mosphere in the community. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. So it is really a form of further decen- 
tralization with more authority as well as responsibility being 
given to the local command? 

Mr. Giuliani. Correct. It gives them a tremendous amount of au- 
thority, but makes them highly responsible with a daily measure 
in a sense of whether they are doing a good job or a bad job. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. My mother used to tell us when we were 
kids and had money, that if we took care of our nickels and dimes, 
that the quarters and the 50 cents and dollars would take care of 
themselves, so we would have a better understanding of how to do 
that. 

The idea of dealing with the broken window problem is the idea 
that if you focus on what people call small crimes, that in all likeli- 
hood that it will reduce the temptation for individuals to get in- 
volved in larger crimes. 

Mr. Giuliani. That is certainly a very big part of it, Mr. Davis, 
yes. If in a city you say we take fare jumping seriously, you are 
going to teach a lot of young people even at a young age that they 
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should not be fare jumpers, and they are not even going to move 
on to the other things that they might consider doing. That is cer- 
tainly part of it. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I must ask you a question, if I might, 
about the work experience program. 

As you have reduced the number of people on welfare, are you 
suggesting and recommending that one way to deal effectively with 
the transition from welfare to work is for Government at all levels 
to take more responsibility for the actual employment or the devel- 
opment of work opportunities for the individuals who have been in 
welfare? 

Mr. Giuliani. In cities like New York, it is critical that Govern- 
ment do that. Otherwise, you would have massive numbers of peo- 
ple without anything to do all day. The ideal is for somebody to 
have a permanent job. And from my point of view, the ideal is for 
somebody to have a permanent job by and large in the private sec- 
tor. That is where they are going to have the real career opportuni- 
ties. 

The ideal is not workfare. But workfare is better than somebody 
doing nothing all day. And really, what we have in New York City 
now is not terribly different than the public works programs that 
existed in the early part of the New Deal. 

What we are saying is that we want to enhance permanent em- 
ployment. We never wanted to detract from permanent employ- 
ment. But if you cannot get permanent employment and we are not 
ready to help create that — that is not happening for everybody. It 
is happening for more people, but not for everything — it is better 
for somebody to be doing something meaningful for part of the day 
than being entirely out of the workforce. 

And the fact is that the work experience program participants 
are doing something enormously valuable for the city. Cleaning a 
city park is a big contribution to yourself and your fellow citizens. 
Cleaning graffiti off of city buildings is a very big contribution to 
your quality of life and the quality of life of your fellow citizens. 
And it keeps you in the workforce, and it keeps establishing the so- 
cial contract with people on a one-to-one basis. 

I should tell you that we try to be as careful about this as we 
can. Because I also believe that it should not in any way reduce 
permanent employment. Recently, I rejected something that our 
subway system did. They made an agreement with their union to 
remove I think a couple of thousand permanent jobs in order to 
save money, and replace the permanent workers with welfare 
workers. And they wanted me, the city, to supply them with the 
welfare workers, which I refused to do. 

Because I want this program to increase permanent employment, 
not decrease it. The goal here is not for people to be on workfare 
for their entire life. The goal here is for people to be on workfare 
if they cannot get a permanent job. It is better than being at home. 
It is better than being out of the workforce. And we wanted to en- 
hance permanent employment. 

And so far, that is working. We have reduced city jobs by 22,000. 
We have decreased permanent employment by about 120,000. And 
that is exactly the direction that we want to go in. We want more 
people working in the private sector. And for the period of time 
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that they cannot get work in the private sector, then we have valu- 
able things that they can do to help the city. 

Now New York City might be more fortunate here, because we 
are a very big city, and we have a lot of needs, and we have a lot 
of things that can be done. But I think Government has a role, if 
it understands it correctly, in helping this transition happen. 

And some of my questions and problems with the Federal welfare 
reform bill, which frankly, I think, has lots of problems in it, the 
philosophy of it, I not only agree with, I incorporate in the 
workfare program. 

The mandates, how intensive they are and how much of a cost 
shift is made to local government, I think are very damaging. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Is it cost-effective? The last question. 

Mr. Horn. We have a vote. If Members would like to go over and 
vote and come back, we will continue the questions. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you. I will go vote. 

Mr. Horn. What is the percent of sworn officers here on the po- 
lice department who are asked to go interact with clients, to inter- 
act with students, with groups or whatever? 

Mr. Giuliani. I would say that it’s about — there are always dif- 
ferent ways of evaluating this. I would say what I would consider 
to be administrative work, where they are not involved in enforce- 
ment, direct enforcement activities, it is probably down to about, 
now, 10, 12 percent. It used to be as high as probably 20 percent. 

Mr. Horn. Because we just went through a Booze, Allen, and 
Hamilton study of the DC Police Department. And just to round it 
off, out of 1,000 sworn officers, there are really only about 200 on 
the streets. They need a dose of your medicine, in brief, in this city. 

What have you done in terms of reinvention of processes and all 
of the rest in other areas besides the police department; have you 
targeted other areas of your administration? 

Mr. Giuliani. In the law enforcement area? 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

Mr. Giuliani. In the criminal justice and law enforcement area? 

Mr. Horn. You obviously have done great here. And I am sure 
that every single agency that you have can use some rethinking of 
how they do their business. 

And I was just curious as to what your general priorities were? 

Mr. Giuliani. Sure. We have tried to do the same thing in every 
agency of Government. In other words, spend time with them fig- 
uring out what results there are that the public wants achieved in 
that agency. And then set those up as measures. Put them out 
there very publicly, and not be afraid to be accountable. 

For example, what I am trying to do right now with the Board 
of Education, where we educate 1 million students, I have taken 
$120 million and put it in a special fund, the purpose of which is 
to give students 6 more hours of reading instruction per week for 
schools who want to participate. To really get students private tu- 
toring, so that their reading scores can be improved. 

But the program that I am working on with the chancellor of the 
New York City School System is to only get this money if you agree 
to be evaluated. The children tested on reading scores to start with. 
The children tested after 6 months. The children tested after a 
year. 
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If you are improving reading scores, we will continue you in the 
program, and have you expand it to help even more children. If you 
are not, then the chancellor is going to have to consider if we have 
got to change the personnel doing the instructing, because they are 
not really doing a good job. 

We are trying to incorporate in the educational system, which is 
independent of the mayor — it is not as easy to do, because they are 
not directly responsible to me — the same kind of results-oriented 
management. So we start tying the spending of money to improved 
reading scores, and how do you do it? Improve math scores, and 
how do you do it? Improve graduation rates, and how do you ac- 
complish that? 

So we are attempting to use the same process there. And believe 
me, it is needed even more in that area. Essentially, what you had 
in the New York City Public School System is the culture of 
unaccountability. And what we are trying to change it into is a cul- 
ture of accountability. 

So if you want more money, you have got to put yourself on the 
line for it. We are going to be able to improve the basics of edu- 
cation. And we are going to be willing to be measured by that, and 
held accountable for it. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I will pursue that when I return, because that 
is an exciting area. My words, as I left the DC hearing, was that 
this Congress should not tolerate thousands of African-American 
children going through the school system in the District, and they 
cannot read. It is a national disgrace. And we need to do something 
about it. 

We ought to look to New York. But as you know, the educational 
hierarchies in many of these cities, they are sort of independent of 
the mayor in most cities in America. And that is increasingly part 
of the problem. When we thought that we were protecting them 30, 
40, 50 years ago from political intrusion, now we are just protecting 
them for public opinion. 

Mr. Giuliani. I just had that conversation yesterday with the 
mayor of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Horn. We see eye-to-eye. 

Mr. Giuliani. He has the same view on that. 

Mr. Horn. We are in recess for 10 minutes, or until Mrs. 
Maloney returns and begins the hearing with her questioning. 

Mr. Giuliani. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Horn. Thank you for your patience, both audience and wit- 
ness. This is a vote on the rule to consider a very controversial res- 
olution with the recertification of Mexico, given the drug situation. 

I do not know if you have any views on that. Your Honor. But 
if you do, I think that a lot of Members would appreciate knowing 
it. Because you can vote either way in doing the right thing. This 
is one of those votes. 

Mr. Giuliani. I do not know the resolution. But the maximum 
amount of pressure on Mexico to do more about the drugs that are 
grown there, the crops that are grown there, is valuable and impor- 
tant. 
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Mr. Horn. There is no question that there has heen a difficult 
time where drugs are still being flown in from Colombia, dropped 
below the border, and dropped out at sea. Several of us went out 
and looked at that situation several months ago. 

There is also no question that a hundred people lost their lives 
fighting drugs in Mexico — judges, prosecutors, police chiefs, and so 
forth. So it is a very difficult question. And we will have 2 hours 
to argue over the rule. And maybe by that time, we will all have 
made up our minds. 

Getting back to your results-oriented government there, I am cu- 
rious. You mentioned education as we broke up for the vote. 

Are there any other areas that you see as major opportunities for 
this type of turnaround? 

Mr. Giuliani. The Administration for Children’s Services is an- 
other example of trying to accomplish the same thing, and one that 
is harder. Because there is less agreement on what the results are, 
and it is harder to categorize those results. But we are moving to- 
ward that. 

When I became mayor of New York City, we dealt with pro- 
tecting children as part of the overall approach of the welfare. The 
Child Welfare Agency was part of what we call the Human Re- 
sources Administration. It was a $6 or $7 billion agency. Child Wel- 
fare was about a billion of that $6 or $7 billion agency. 

And because of a terrible tragedy with a child dying in New York 
City, I really focused a tremendous amount of attention on what 
was going wrong there. And one of the things going wrong was that 
priorities of protecting children were being subsumed in to the pri- 
orities of dealing with welfare. 

And we needed to take that agency out from under HRA and 
make it a separate agency, and put the sole focus on what we can 
achieve in terms of results in protecting children. And I appointed 
a commissioner, because a lot of this is about leadership, a commis- 
sioner who had a very strong background in both child protection 
agencies and law enforcement, because both are involved here. 

And he spent months, and months, and months, and I devoted 
a lot of my time to this, trying to figure out what the results are 
that we can use to measure the success of this agency for all of the 
people who are in it similar to what we have done in the police de- 
partment. 

We used one of the same consultants who did the police depart- 
ment study for us to do a study of the Administration for Chil- 
dren’s Services. 

Mr. Horn. On the consultant, was that a major consultant firm? 

Mr. Giuliani. No. It was a single individual who helped us and 
worked with us. Really most of the work has to be done within. 

Mr. Horn. Could you share the person’s name? We might want 
to put him to work on testimony, if you are advising other people 
to use him or her? 

Mr. Giuliani. Sure. Jonathan Lindner. 

Mr. Horn. Jonathan. 

Mr. Giuliani. Lindner. 

Mr. Horn. Lindner? 

Mr. Giuliani. Right. 

Mr. Horn. Very good. 
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Mr. Giuliani. And we produced a report that lays out in great 
detail the results that we now expect of that agency. How to get 
there, and how they will be measured over a period of time. 

And ultimately, the most important result, like the ideal of pre- 
venting crime is, to prevent the death of children through abuse 
and neglect. To eliminate completely abuse and neglect of children. 

You know that you are probably never going to achieve that per- 
fect objective, but you have to make it your objective. Just like the 
objective of the police department should be preventing all crime, 
knowing that it is never going to achieve that result. But maybe 
in trying to reach for that result, you have the kinds of reductions 
that you have been able to produce. 

Mr. Horn. Speaking of children, does the New York City govern- 
ment have any role in collecting payments from deadbeat dads 
which leave the city or your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Giuliani. The agency that I just mentioned 

Mr. Horn. Has that responsibility? 

Mr. Giuliani [continuing]. Now has that responsibility. And 
again, by focusing on results, and focusing on statistics and tech- 
nology, they have been able to measure their success. Their collec- 
tions are now up 30 to 35 percent. 

Mr. Horn. I do not know if they are aware of the bill, the Horn- 
Maloney bill, that became law. Commissioner Adams, the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue for the State of Massachusetts, said that was the 
best thing he has seen in years. Because he can now run State 
tapes against Federal tapes, and find out where the deadbeat dads 
are, and get a collection out of them. 

And I remember that the President used a national radio address 
to mention that. He just did not mention the authors of the bill. 
That is OK. We are used to that. Just get it into law. 

But that might be helpful to your group in terms of catching 
them. Adams thought that it was millions for the Massachusetts 
treasury, and to get them to the people. 

Mr. Giuliani. One of the things that emerges from this study is 
that children whose fathers are properly contributing to their sup- 
port tend to have much better reading scores, math scores, much 
less frequent involvement in violating the law, and their gradua- 
tion rates are much higher. 

The connection of the father to the child, and making sure that 
the responsibility is carried out, not only has tremendous financial 
benefits for the mother, child, and society, but it is sometimes the 
thing that is needed to link the child to their father and to maybe 
a better future. 

I have been a long time advocate of what I call the right brain 
theory of education, the creative and artistic aspects of the child. 
And it goes back to my own grammar school experience in a rural 
part of California. A third of my classmates were Hispanic, and 
their parents really never had a chance to go to school. And I saw 
some tremendous artistic talent that I did not have. 

Those of us who were getting high grades in math or history, we 
still drew stick figures. And my colleagues, who did not know all 
of the math, and the history, and whatnot, they were drawing 
beautiful things that could be built on in a school system to raise 
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their self-esteem, and then transfer that energy and that commit- 
ment to school to understand some of the more left brain aspects. 

And just 2 days ago, Ms. Slaughter, a Member from New York, 
and I hosted a gentleman by the name of Bill Strickland from 
Pittsburgh who is the recipeint of the top MacArthur Foundation 
grant, the genius grant, where they give you several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and do with it what you want. 

He has built as an entrepreneur, and a person who was a drop- 
out practically from the schools, but a ceramicist, he has trained 
and educated welfare mothers, unemployed steel workers, and one 
thing led to the other. So he is operating a huge enterprise now 
with the latest architecture. They have never had a racial incident. 
The students are white as well as black, and so forth. It is really 
quite a success story. 

And he has located this facility and built it over the last two dec- 
ades or so in the very worst part of Pittsburgh where nobody in 
their right mind would go walking around. Yet they come to see 
the jazz concerts. He has got a music program. He started with a 
ceramics program, and taught them how to make ceramics, and 
how to get sales. 

One thing then led to let’s get into a food operation. He now 
makes hundreds of thousands of profit a year, which he pours into 
the school. They had a horticulture operation. They had a training 
young pharmacist assistants operation, and so forth. It is a mar- 
velous story of innovation and entrepreneurialism, where the pri- 
vate sector and Government came together and got some things 
done. 

So there is a lot of room for improvement, but we have got a lot 
of people like you have stuck their neck out, get the giraffe award 
so called, which is the proudest award that I have for sticking my 
neck out. 

Mr. Horn. But that is important, to get their neighborhood en- 
trepreneurs. There is a lot of talent out there. And how do we fun- 
nel some of that talent, and put them to work? 

Mr. Giuliani. Well, I think that in the area of education, that 
probably one of the biggest mistakes that was made in New York 
City in the past, and I think that this probably goes back 15 or 20 
years, was to essentially defund arts education on the theory that 
arts education was discretionary. 

And ^ven the budget problems or whatever, arts education could 
be sacrificed. Because teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory, or whatever was more important. 

I am trying to reverse that. And I am trying to reverse that from 
the position that we talked about before you took the break, which 
is not being directly responsible for the school system, like Mayor 
Reardon is not, and Mayor Rendell is not. And all of them I think 
would say the same thing. 

Mr. Horn. Hardly any mayor has any actual relationship. 

Mr. Giuliani. Every one of those mayors, all of whom I think are 
very effective leaders of their city, will tell you precisely the same 
thing — that our greatest frustration is that we do not have the ju- 
risdiction or capacity to turn around the school system the way we 
turned around the other areas of city government. Because we 
could accomplish that. 
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And in the name of independence, what really has happened is 
unaccountability, total, absolute, complete unaccountability. And 
when you look at what has happened in Chicago, where the State 
legislature and the Governor had the courage to stick their neck 
out, and so did the mayor, and they turned the school system over 
to Mayor Daley, you are seeing the kinds of reforms there that 
could happen in the rest of the country. 

My only agenda for the New York City public school system is 
not a political one. I do not have anybody who wants to politicize 
the New York City public school system. I do not even know if they 
would know how to do that. My only agenda for it is to be able to 
come before Congress the way I just did before, and show you the 
same results in education that we showed you in crime. 

We will show you reading scores going up 20 and 30 percent. 
And math scores going up 20 to 30 percent. Graduation rates that 
were 20 to 30 percent becoming 50 and 60 percent. And I under- 
stand that we have to put arts education back into the schools. 

So here is the way that I have to do it, which is not the best way 
to do it, but it is the way that you have to do it given the strange 
arrangement that takes place. 

I have taken $25 million, and I have put it in the city budget. 
And I said to the Board of Education you can have that $25 million 
when you do two things. One, identify all of the arts programs that 
presently exist. And No. 2, figure out how you are going to match 
that money, so you can eventually get to $75 million. 

Because I have to do that in order to get them to get into their 
system, so that we can put drawing, music, and everything else 
back into the curriculum. We are going to accomplish it, but it can- 
not be done as quickly and as effectively as the kinds of things that 
I am talking about there. 

Mr. Horn. In 1975, I think it was, when I was the vice chairman 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, the Commission went to 
New York City to look at the education system. And what we found 
was that the State laws of the 1890’s or so, was where they wanted 
a meritocracy. And we looked at the exams that they were giving 
for assistant principals. Three of us were college presidents out of 
the six members. Father Hesburgh, myself, and Chancellor Mitch- 
ell of the University of Denver. And we all admitted that we could 
not answer those questions. 

This is the one for the assistant principal, usually the person re- 
sponsible for truancy, and the discipline in the school and all of 
that. And the exams precluded anyone with common sense from be- 
coming the assistant principal in the New York City school system. 
And that was the State mandate of the Merit Commission, as I re- 
member. 

And that was good for its time when you wanted to keep my 
Irish relatives with a third grade education out or teaching the 
sixth grade or something. But that was not good in the 1970’s and 
1980’s. And they needed a little more flexibility. And I do not know 
if the State government has given them any of that? 

Mr. Giuliani. Yes, that has been changed. 

Mr. Horn. Good. Because it was sure needed. And we pointed 
that out in a report, as I remember. 
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I am now going to yield time to Mrs. Maloney, because I know 
that she has a number of questions. 

Mrs. Maloney. It is great to have the mayor of New York here, 
and we can ask him questions about the problems. 

My office is getting a lot of calls, and I am sure that Susan Mol- 
inari’s office is, on the Federal change in the SSI program. And I 
am getting calls from some people who are 105 years old or cer- 
tainly relatives. Really elderly and frail people, 94. They cannot 
take the test for citizenship. And their SSI payments by law are 
going to be terminated. 

How are we as a city going to confront this problem? 

Mr. Giuliani. This is a very, very big problem. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would think that your office is probably del- 
uged. 

First of all, who would I call in your office on these problems? 

Mr. Giuliani. Well, he is sitting right here. Tony Coles. Stand 
up, Tony, and identify yourself 

Mr. Coles. Tony Coles. 

Mr. Giuliani. Senior advisor to the mayor. 

We are very concerned about the effect of both the Federal wel- 
fare reform bill and the immigration bill on legal immigrants. And 
I could give you an analysis of the numbers and the dollar impact 
of it. But beyond that, I am very concerned about the essential un- 
fairness of what both of those bills will do. 

We have many, many legal immigrants in New York City. They 
are allowed in by the Federal Government. We have no voice in 
that, which we should not. Immigration in that respect should be 
controlled by the Federal Government. But we have large numbers 
of legal immigrants. The Federal Government collects taxes from 
those legal immigrants on the same basis that it collects taxes from 
me. And they work in slightly higher percentages in New York 
City, our native New Yorkers do. So these are people contributing 
to the Federal Treasury in large measure. 

Now when they become old, or if they become sick, they are 
largely going to be deprived of benefits, which I think is fundamen- 
tally unfair. I do not think that you take people’s money on an 
equal basis to everybody else. And then when they have the same 
difficulty that other people have, you say no, you paid in on an 
equal basis, but we are not going to pay you out on an equal basis. 
I think that there is something over a period of time that will erode 
the notion of America, if we allow that to continue. 

The practical problem for the city and the State of New York is 
that all of these illegal immigrants now denied SSI benefits and 
other Federal benefits will remain in the United States, as they 
should. I certainly do not think that they should be deported. 

They will remain in the United States, and they will remain in 
the city of New York. And they are going to be sick, and they are 
going to need help. The Federal Government is now withdrawn 
from the field. The city and the State of New York cannot. We are 
not going to let people suffer, die, go in want. So the city and the 
State are going to have to make up the difference. 

We are talking about hundreds and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and a massive cost shift from the Federal Government to real- 
ly four States and the cities in those States. Seventy-five percent 
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of the mandate, unfunded mandate shift here, is to the State of 
California, Texas, New York, and Florida, because those are the 
places where there is a larger percentage of legal immigrants. 

I would suggest that the mandates in the immigration reform bill 
be extended for at least another year. So that we could assess what 
this is going to mean, and how to do it in a fairer way and in a 
more effective way. 

My major objection to the immigration bill and the Federal wel- 
fare reform bill is we are not acting as partners. We have to reform 
welfare, and we have to reform immigration, but we should be 
sharing in the burdens and the difficulties of doing that. The Fed- 
eral Government should not be pretending to reform both, and then 
shifting all of the costs of doing that to State and local govern- 
ments, and not operating as a partner in doing that. 

Because when you do not have to make decisions about your own 
budget, then you tend to have very unrealistic notions of how some- 
thing should be reformed. And what I would like to see the Federal 
Government, first of all, extend the time period, so we have more 
time to assess it. And then to act as a partner with us in caring 
for people who are in need. Not pay for all of it, but act as a part- 
ner with the city and the State. 

Mrs. Maloney. I think that you are fortunate that Mr. Horn and 
I come from cities and States affected with the problem. We have 
a track record of working very positively together to address prob- 
lems. You mentioned earlier a field trip. I would welcome a field 
trip to New York on just this issue, meeting with your staff and 
trying to figure out what we can do. 

And I certainly would join my colleague in putting forth legisla- 
tion for a 1-year extension. Being in the minority, we do not have 
the votes to reverse policy. But I certainly would like to work with 
my Republican colleagues in trying to get that extension renewed. 

But it is something that we should confront right away. And I 
believe that your report said that the changes would cost New York 
City $500 million. That is an awful lot of money. But what we are 
confronting right now and what you were going to be getting very 
soon is not a numbers conversation, but real people who have their 
SSI benefits cut. 

Where do we go in the city for the 95 year old woman who has 
just got her SSI benefits cut, cannot speak English, and has Alz- 
heimer’s, and cannot take the test to become a citizen; what office, 
and how are we going to process these people? 

Do you understand what I am saying, where do I call? Last 
week, we got 20 phone calls in my office alone. And it is probably 
happening in every office across the city. 

Mr. Giuliani. There are several places to go. The Department of 
the Aging, if it is a person who is elderly and needs help. 

Mrs. Maloney. But Mr. Mayor, they are not going to have a di- 
rect — 

Mr. Giuliani. The Agency of Immigrant Affairs. 

Mrs. Maloney. They are not going to have a direct grant for 
these people. In other words, they are used to a Federal grant for 
their life subsistence, and if that grant is cut, unless things have 
changed since I was a city council member, there is no city pro- 
gram that will be a direct grant to help that person. 
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Mr. Giuliani. They are all going to be eligible for home relief. 
And previously, people who went on SSI were not getting home re- 
lief. But remember, in New York State, you have a home relief pro- 
gram that does not exist in most places for single adults. In other 
States, there might not be anything available. But in New York, 
home relief is available. 

Mrs. Maloney. How much do you think that the shift is going 
to cost New York in the home relief burden? 

Mr. Giuliani. That was part of our estimate of $500 million shift 
of cost. 

Mrs. Maloney. A year? 

Mr. Giuliani. It probably is going to be more than that. But I 
can get for you our estimates of how much the cost shift will be, 
and how fast that will take place. Most of it will take place on peo- 
ple coming off SSI, and going into the home relief program. 

Mrs. Maloney. Another area that Anne Reynolds — is my time 
up, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Horn. Your time has, but go ahead. 

Mr. Giuliani. The way that you reduce that, which is something 
we are doing right now, the way that you reduce that burden is by 
making as many people in those categories, when you can, citizens. 

Mrs. Maloney. My office is working to do that very rapidly. And 
we probably have the best record of any office in the city for achiev- 
ing that result. But some people are just mentally incapable be- 
cause of their age of taking the test, and of making that happen. 

Very briefly, this committee has jurisdiction over land transfers 
for cities. 

And who would I work with on your staff on the Governor’s Is- 
land problem, and how would you like to work jointly with the Fed- 
eral Government to solve that; who would I work with on your 
staff? 

Mr. Giuliani. Deputy Mayor Randy Mastro would be the person. 

Mrs. Maloney. Would you ask him if he would meet with me 
maybe in 2 weeks on that, so we can figure out what would be the 
best way to do it? 

Mr. Giuliani. Yes. 

Mrs. Maloney. A second problem that has come to my office, and 
again it has probably come to your office, is the problem of welfare 
recipients who are attending college now. And Anne Reynolds said 
roughly 5,000 no longer were eligible under the Federal changes to 
continue as college students, and to have that count as their 
workfare. 

And she also mentioned something that would be very easy to 
change on the city level. She said that the problem was that the 
city guidelines said that students who were in college could not use 
their 20 hours working at college as a teacher’s aide or whatever. 
That would really help keep our young people in college, if we could 
have that adjustment. And I just want to mention that to you and 
see. 

Mr. Giuliani. I have a different view than Anne Reynolds does 
on this. I think that you have to consider in all of that the minus- 
cule graduation rate in the city colleges. The city college graduate 
rate for community colleges is below 5 percent. I want to say that 
one more time. It is below 5 percent. 
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And city colleges largely with one or two exceptions operate with 
no standard. So you do not have grade standards of any kind. My 
fear is that we are continuing in that college system the depend- 
ency model that we are trying to turn around with the welfare sys- 
tem. 

That we are not graduating anyone. And we are reinforcing all 
of the worse messages of a dependency society. And the work expe- 
rience for these students is often the single most meaningful expe- 
rience that we are going to give to youngsters who are in this com- 
munity college setting. Because the educational component of it, at 
least by any standards that anyone can make, is not working when 
you have a 5 percent graduation rate. 

And to prepare these young people for life, they have to be able 
to understand that they must remain in the workforce. Because if 
they do not, you have terrible tragedies that occur later. The lack 
of standards in the New York City community colleges, not all but 
looked at broadly, really is appalling and frightening, and fright- 
ening for what it means in the future. 

What we ask students to do is to work 20 hours a week. And if 
we were to say that would just be done on the campus of the com- 
munity college, the same lack of standards in education would 
apply to work, and nothing would happen for these young people. 
No education, no work. 

That is just the truth. Congresswoman. That is just the reality 
of what we face, which the bureaucracy of the college system does 
not want to tell you. What I have to worry about is what happens 
to these youngsters 3, 4, 5, and 6 years from now. And let us think 
of what we are asking of them. 

Because what I am trying to reestablish in the city of New York, 
in which the chancellor has not been particularly helpful, is a so- 
cial contract. That is what all of this testimony about welfare is 
about. 

It would work something like this. For every benefit, there is an 
obligation. For every right, a duty. That has to be reinforced in ev- 
eryone, the Mayor, the poorest person, the richest person. And the 
fact is that here are youngsters whose education is being paid for 
by someone else, and who are also asking someone else to support 
them. Essentially, they are asking other citizens to take money out 
of their pockets, pay them for their college education, and pay them 
salary benefits beyond that. 

Now in return for that, they should be asked to do something in 
return. They are not asked to maintain any grade point average of 
any kind. They should be asked at least to work in exchange for 
that. That is a good thing to do for them. That is wiser, more com- 
passionate, and more decent than what the community college sys- 
tem is doing for them. 

It is in a more meaningful way and in a more decent way getting 
them ready for life. Just as I would with my own children, build 
in the sense and the ability that they are going to have to take care 
of themselves. 

And I cannot think of an area in which young people are being 
disserved more than with a system that refuses to reform itself 
that has a 5 percent graduation rate, and is resisting 20 hours of 
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work by students whose education is paid for by the taxpayers, and 
who are also being supported by the taxpayers. 

It is a vestige of the dependency society that we have turned 
around in other areas. And I hope that we can move on to a higher 
understanding of it, a more compassionate and a more decent un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Horn. If I might 

Mrs. Maloney. If I could, because this is very important I be- 
lieve to the city of New York. 

Respectfully, many studies show that if you want to break the 
cycle of poverty, really a college education, 2 years of college, that 
any additional education helps break that cycle. And I would like 
to request that you meet with me and Mrs. Reynolds. And maybe 
we could get a common ground of some standards, some effort to 
help in some way for the young people that reach certain standards 
to stay in college. 

Mr. Giuliani. The best thing that Anne Reynolds could do is sup- 
port workfare for the youngsters that are in the college system, and 
reinforce in them the notion that working for your college edu- 
cation is probably going to prepare you for success in life, much 
better than remaining in basically a standardless educational sys- 
tem. 

And that there is nothing onerous, and certainly nothing puni- 
tive, about asking a youngster whose education is being paid for by 
someone else, and who is being supported by someone else, to work 
20 hours a week. 

Mr. Horn. I am going to have to intervene. 

Mr. Giuliani. I also have to disagree with you. Congresswoman, 
because I have looked at the studies on welfare. The single most 
important thing to move someone out of welfare dependency is not 
education. It is work, and then education. 

Mrs. Maloney. Would you allow them to use their 20 hours in 
school, in other words work in the school while they are going to 
school? That would be a middle ground. 

Mr. Giuliani. If I turn over the workfare program to the commu- 
nity colleges, as I said before, we will have the same lack of ac- 
countability and standards in the workfare program as they are 
presently demonstrating in their inability to educate young people. 

Mr. Horn. The time of the gentlelady from New York has long 
expired. 

I want to clarify the record here, because it is quite confusing. 
As you know, one of the aid programs, besides the Pell grants, 
which the last Congress put at the highest level they have ever 
been, and the Stafford grants and other loan programs, direct 
loans, guaranteed student loans, all of that, in between is the col- 
lege work-study program, where they can work up to 20 hours a 
week. The university pays them minimum wage or sometimes more 
based on experience. 

And that is a very useful product. And the Federal Government 
years ago authorized those individuals to work with nonprofits in 
the community. Now I want to separate that program out from 
what I think the mayor is advocating. And I am not sure, because 
it is a little muddy, the exchange. 
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But the degree to which the people of the city of New York fund 
the colleges, am I understanding that you feel at least 20 hours of 
work ought to be contributed by those whose tuition and expenses 
are paid, or are you talking about work-study? 

Mr. Giuliani. People who in addition have their tuition paid for. 
They are not asked to work, if they are having their tuition paid 
for. They also want to get welfare. In other words, they are going 
to college. And at the same time, they want to receive welfare pay- 
ments from the city of New York. 

If you want both, a free education and welfare benefits, when 
what we ask is you work 20 hours a week. If all you are doing is 
seeking a free education, you are not required to work. But if you 
are seeking a free education, a largely free education, and welfare 
benefits, which after all in theory were intended for people without 
employment, if you want both, then you are asked like everyone 
else is to work. 

The usual welfare recipient has to work 26 hours a week. The 
accommodation made to students is that they have a part-time job. 
They have to work for 20 hours a week. If you want additional wel- 
fare benefits, in other words the home relief benefits beyond just 
a free education. 

Mr. Horn. And that has been recommended to the City College 
Board, has it, the Board of Trustees? 

Mr. Giuliani. The City College bureaucracy has unfortunately 
done everything that it could to undermine the workfare compo- 
nent of that. And my reluctance to allow them to manage the 
workfare program is that they have had such poor results man- 
aging the thing that they are supposed to do, which is educating 
young people in the community college system. 

When you have a graduation rate of 5 percent, actually it is less 
than 5 percent — and if it were not for Kingsborough Community 
College, which has a graduation rate of about 35 percent, there 
would be almost no graduation rate in the rest of the community 
college system. 

They basically have a disaster going on that is being covered over 
by political correctness and ideology, and fear of really facing it. 

Mr. Horn. How are the board members selected for the City Col- 
lege of New York System? 

Mr. Giuliani. The board members are selected by the Governor 
and mayor, and they have terms. So it is only recently, like within 
the last couple of months, that I have been able and the Governor 
has been able to replace the board members. So we now, I believe, 
have a majority. 

Mr. Horn. So there is a chance for this revolution to occur, I 
take it? 

Mr. Giuliani. It will occur. 

Mr. Horn. You just need a few more votes? 

Mr. Giuliani. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. The City College system is in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
It was among the most distinguished in the United States. I think 
more people went on for the doctorate than any other university 
system in America. But you are talking about the community col- 
lege portion of that system. 
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Mr. Giuliani. There has heen a similar deterioration, I say simi- 
lar, there has also heen deterioration, hut not to the same degree 
as other parts of the system. And much of it has to do with the 
unwillingness to have standards and accountability. Precisely what 
we were testifying about before, the inability and the unwillingness 
to measure performance. 

There is no requirement of grade point average, if you want ben- 
efits or additional benefits. There is a fear. There is a fear that is 
eroding the whole system of being held accountable. 

Mr. Horn. I think that is very interesting testimony. Let me just 
close the hearing, since we have other hearings. 

Mrs. Maloney. Let me ask one very positive question for the city 
of New York. 

Mr. Horn. One minute. 

Mrs. Maloney. You gave a very good idea that would address 
one of the problems that our city confronts. I do not know whether 
we could pass it in this Congress, but it is certainly something that 
I support. 

What other ideas do you think we could do here in the Federal 
Government that would be helpful in helping I think, the greatest 
city, in solving some of the complex problems that we have? 

Mr. Giuliani. I think that we could carry through in theory and 
practice the notion of not imposing unfunded mandates, and really 
understanding what that means. I believe that city governments in 
America right now are among the most vital governments that are 
operating, not just New York City. 

I know that many of my fellow mayors are doing very similar 
things in their cities. The Federal welfare reform bill and the immi- 
gration bill, to the extent that they are massive unfunded man- 
dates, should be changed, and that we should deal with this as 
partners. 

If vast cost shifts are going to take place to cities, then the Con- 
gress should be more willing to listen to I think a different type 
of mayor than now exists. Mayors in major American cities used 
to be called the Tin Cup Brigade. They would come before the State 
legislature with a tin cup asking give us money, give us money, 
and blame you for our problems, because you were not giving us 
enough money. 

I am not coming here in that way. I am saying hold me as ac- 
countable as I would like to hold the Community College system. 
And also, the Federal Government cannot be establishing unreal- 
istic mandates. Seventy percent of the people off welfare in 2 to 3 
years, no help, no money, no transitional benefits to accomplish 
that, that is just unrealistic. There are the areas where I think 
that you need much more of a partnership in both levels of Govern- 
ment being held accountable. 

Mrs. Maloney. You have pinpointed the biggest problem in the 
welfare bill. 

Mr. Horn. I am going to have to let the New York discussion be 
in the written record afterwards, because we did make a commit- 
ment to be out of here by 12:30. 

I want to note. Your Honor, that your testimony is absolutely 
vital to what we are trying to accomplish with the Federal Govern- 
ment. And that is a results-oriented approach. And we intend to 
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make good use of your testimony. And when we distribute the re- 
port, just your testimony, I plan to send that to every Member of 
Congress. I think that they ought to look at what you are doing, 
and get that seed of creativity going in their areas. 

I would like to discuss with you for 1 minute the tax situation. 
There has been a report from the District of Columbia that there 
ought to be more innovative ways to attract business, and attract 
people to the District of Columbia, this is the Kemp Commission, 
either by changing the rate at which they are paid, or giving them 
a special benefit in what is essentially, and you have many of those 
too, distressed economic areas. 

And I just wondered if you have any thoughts on that aspect on 
how we save our cities by a decent Federal tax policy. This is not 
the committee that can do something about it, but if we can air it. 

Mr. Giuliani. They work. Incentive programs to businesses 
work, as long as you solve some of the other fundamental problems. 
And that is why crime reduction is so important to us. No matter 
what kind of incentive program you have, someone is not going to 
establish their business in a place where they think that they are 
going to be killed, or in a place where they think that they are 
going to be mugged and beaten. 

So you have to get yourself to a reasonable degree of safety. And 
then tax incentive programs are enormously valuable. We use 
them. We use them for big businesses, keeping them in the city. 
We use them for a program that I call the anchor problem, to es- 
tablish more business in the distressed communities of the city. 
And it can be enormously valuable to give businesses incentives. 

Frankly, the way in which it works the best is to solve the funda- 
mental problem. There was an article in New York magazine, a 
cover article, about a month ago, pointing out that in the last 2 to 
3 years that more positive changes have taken place in Harlem 
than in all of the last 20 years combined. 

I am very proud of that article. Because the reason for that is 
we have solved some of the fundamental problems that have al- 
luded the city in the past. Reducing crime dramatically. Removing 
illegal street vendors. Now national corporations are investing in 
Harlem for the first time. We also give them incentives to do that. 
But the incentives were there before. But it was not working, be- 
cause people had these other fundamental problems that were pre- 
venting them from investing. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I thank you for that. 

I am going to close with one little story about my previous inter- 
action with the mayor of New York City. And that is back in the 
Lindsay administration. I was 1 of the 10 Kennedy fellows at the 
Institute of Politics at Harvard at the time, and happened to have 
the good mayor up to my seminar on the future of the Republican 
party. 

And while he was there, he met with us. And he said, “Why don’t 
you guys spend a couple of days with me in New York, and I will 
show you what it is really like.” And we said, “Great.” 

So in April, we went down in 1967. And the Governor was there, 
and we met with him. And then he and John Lindsay together met 
with us. And they got us off looking at different aspects of the city. 
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And the comment that I want to close with is the one that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller made. He said, “You know, John has got a tough- 
er job than I do.” And, of course, we believed that without him tell- 
ing us. Because as we approached city hall, there were barriers. 
There were pickets. There were strikes. Just a typical day in the 
life of the mayor. 

But I thought that it was good, because they were always sup- 
posed to have this feud going on, that the Governor, I think that 
his in-town office was on 54th Street or something, in that area. 
And the Governor said, “Nobody can get after me. I am either in 
Albany or where they cannot find me in New York. John, they can 
find,” and they did. 

And I think that is correct. Being a mayor in this day and age, 
the last 50 or even 100 years, is the toughest job in the United 
States. And I think you have showed us what a mayor with imagi- 
nation and vision can do in helping to turn a city around when ev- 
eryone else had given up, very frankly. 

So I thank you very much for coming. And I wish you well in the 
years ahead. 

And with that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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